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Pe Mention 
» Captain Fabian Flynn, C.P., Chap- 
lain in the United States Army, was 
born in Boston, Mass. He became a Pas- 
sionist in 1924. After his ordination to 
the priesthood in 1931, he was ap- 
pointed to the Passionist Missionary 
Band. In 1934 he was made Associate 
Editor of Tur Sicn. In D Day and After 


he tells of the actual invasion and the 
long weeks that have followed. 


> John B. Kennedy, radio commenta- 
tor, writes the fourth in the Molders of 
Opinion series, Square Peg, an evalua- 
tion of Westbrook Pegler. Mr. Kennedy 
was born in Quebec, educated in Can- 
ada, England, and the United States. 
He was a correspondent in Europe dur- 
ing the last World War and was associ- 
ated with Herbert Hoover in relief work 
there. In 1921 he founded Columbia, 
the national organ of the K. of C. For 
many years he was Managing Editor of 
Colliers. 


> A very partinent analysis of the con- 
dition of religion in Russia today is 
Dr. N. S. Timasheff’s Are the Reds Get- 
ting Religion? Dr. Timasheff was born 
in St. Petersburg, Russia in 1886. At 
the time of the Communist Revolution 
he was Associate Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at the Polytechnical Institute of 
Petrograd. In 1921 he was forced to 
leave Russia. After teaching in various 
European universities, he came to the 
United States, taught at Harvard, and 
is now at Fordham. 


> The Far Eastern scene of war is cov- 
|} ered by H. G. Quaritch Wales in Ripe 

for Revolt. Mr. Wales, author of Years 
of Blindness, lived and worked much of 
the time since 1924 in India, Siam, 
Malaya, Burma, French Indo-China, and 
the Dutch East Indies. During this time 
he has had such varied works as being 
in the Siamese Government Service, 
being Field Director of the Greater 
India Research Committee, and being 
attached to the 11th Indian Division in 
Malaya in 1941. 


> Maureen Daly, whose two most re- 
cent works Seventeenth Summer and 
Smarter and Smoother have met with 
such success, was born in County Ty- 
tone, Ireland, and came to this country 
at the age of two. She grew up in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, and graduated from 
Rosary College in River Forest, Il. 
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The Propaganda Weapon 


ONE of the truly tragic effects of the current under- 
standing—or rather misunderstanding—of the uncon- 
ditional surrender formula is that it has completely 
hamstrung American propaganda aimed at breaking 
down German morale. Our objective is complete vic- 
tory and a lasting peace. But we want that victory as 
soon as possible. Every day the war lasts takes a 
terrible toll in the lives of American boys and in the 
lives and property of our allies in the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Goebbels has convinced the Germans that the loss 
of the war will mean their complete destruction as a 
nation and their enslavement for generations to come. 
As a result the German army has fought with a fa- 
natical fury, and the Germans on the home front have 
made a superhuman effort to support the war. 

Pope Pius XII pointed out this evil in his much mis- 
understood address to the College of Cardinals on 
June 2. The Holy Father spoke of “the fear that there 
may not be, even for peoples and nations as such, 
any alternative but this: complete victory or complete 
destruction.” As a result, those who are under this 
fear “go on as in a hypnotic sleep, through abysses 
of unspeakable sacrifice, and constrain others to a 
war of extermination.” 


As a matter of fact we can maintain the uncondi- 
tional surrender formula and at the same time direct 
a constant and powerful barrage of propaganda at 
the German people and army. That we are not doing 
so at present is due to an. excessively rigid interpreta- 
tion of that formula. 

Correctly understood, unconditional surrender elim- 
inates a “negotiated” or “compromise” peace. It 
means that we give no guarantees, make no promises, 
enter into no bargains. The Germans surrender and 
we lay down the terms of the armistice and determine 
the conditions of the peace. 

But surely this doesn’t mean that we can’t give the 
Germans information on what we have in store for 
them. We don’t have to promise, we don’t have to bar- 
gain, we don't have to budge one inch from what we 
freely determine. 

But we can and should tell them what we plan— 


because the worst that we plan for them is not one- 
tenth as bad as Goebbels tells them it is, and as long 
as they believe Goebbels they will fight on at a ter- 
rific cost in death and destruction to us as well as to 
themselves. 


THE United States, Britain, and Russia certainly have 
a plan for the German surrender, the armistice, the 
occupation and disarmament of Germany, and the 
punishment of war criminals. Telling the Germans 
the truth of these matters can harm only Goebbels 
and the Nazis. Even at the present time there must be 
some general agreement on the peace terms and on 
Germany's place in the postwar world. Whatever the 
agreement, it will be hard, very hard, on Germany, 
but it won't include the destruction of that nation nor 
the atrocities which Goebbels pictures so vividly to 
bolster wavering morale. 

Failure to take advantage of our opportunities to 
break down German morale because of a rigid inter- 
pretation of the unconditional surrender formula is 
particularly inept in view of the fact that there may 


_ never be such a thing as unconditional surrender. In 
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fact, there may never be any formal surrender. The 
Nazis know that they have nothing to hope for and 
will fight to the last ditch. When they are killed or 
commit suicide Germany will probably have no gov- 
ernment capable even of surrendering. 


TO our boys who are fighting and dying we owe 
every help we can give. Propaganda that will weaken 
German morale will lighten their task by lessening 
the enemy’s will to resist. It is a weapon that we have 
not used as we should. In neglecting it for the sake of 
a wholly unwarranted interpretation of a formula, 
which while good in itself may never be applicable, 
we may be guilty of the needless spilling of Ameri- 
can blood. 
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Earty in the war and until quite recently it was common 
to hear that the British Empire was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion. Many British accepted this view as something inevitable 
and several of the Dominions, 
notably Canada and Australia, 
seemed ready to turn to the 
United States as their mainstay 
in the postwar era. Now all 
that has changed. British Imperialism is definitely on the 
upswing. No great fanfare has accompanied its strong revival, 
but the fact is present for all to see if they will. 

During the darkest days of the war, Mr. Churchill an- 
nounced for the benefit of those who were anticipating 
parceling out the Empire that he had not become Prime 
Minister to be partner to any such dismemberment. It is 
evident now he will not have to. After almost five years of 
war, the British Empire is potentially stronger than ever. 
Assured victory in the present conflict inspires every member 
of the government, Socialists as well as Conservatives, to bend 
their efforts to safeguard and further the independence and 
influence of the Empire. That is why we do not hear much 
talk about Utopian postwar settlements from Mr. Churchill 
and his associates. That is the reason they are not waiting 
upon the United States and Russia before making up their 
minds on the Empire’s destiny in the postwar world. 

They do not neglect the struggle for complete victory in 
the war, nor have they closed the door to partnership in a 
three-power world or some other kind of world organization 
which may be acceptable to the victors. At the same time they 
are busy formulating quite definite policies on what they 
are going to do in Western Europe, in the Near East, in 
India, in Africa, and in the Far East. All this follows from 
renewed British confidence in: their imperial system. If they 
do enter into any postwar partnership, we can be sure that 
the Empire will not be in a subordinate position, and if any 
modifications of the imperial system are to take place it will 
be only on British terms. 


British Empire 
Revivified 


In marked contrast to the definite part the British Empire 
is planning to play in the postwar world we have the Amer- 
ican policy, or lack of policy..We are hearing and reading 
a great deal about our country’s 
destiny in the postwar years but 
all this comes from private in- 
dividuals. They will not have 
the final say when the chips 
are down and America must choose her course. 

Just what is our foreign policy or policies? What do those 
who will have the power to commit us to definite action or 
to refuse such action plan for us? These are questions being 
asked on all sides but no specific answers have been given. 
We are told that our first objective, and, it would seem, our 
only objective at present—is to win the war. 

Of course Americans want to win the war. At the same 
time they are conscious of its cost in American casualties and 


~~ 


American 
Policy? 
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AND COMMENT 


the billions spent on our own war effort and as lend-lease. 
What they want to know is what we are going to do with the 
victory. Is the victory going to be made to pay off in terms 
of future peace and the safeguarding of American interests? 
Once before we won a victory, but the bitter memory of its 
fruits is making many uneasy lest we have a repetition of 
the same failure. 

For a time we seemed satisfied with the generalities of 
the Atlantic Charter, the proclamation of the Four Freedoms, 
and the high-sounding reports of the Moscow and Teheran 
conferences. The feeling is abroad, however, that the so- 
called “realism” of our allies has whittled these down so that 
they no longer mean what we thought they meant. Are we 
making friends or enemies for ourselves in Europe? When 
Mr. Churchill spoke kindly but objectively true words of 
Spain our President and his wife took issue with him. Is 
Amgot’s ideological purge in Italy based on common sense 
or is it a sop to American leftists? Will the French love us 
or hate us for our attitude toward De Gaulle? Is our policy 
in Ibero-America building true friendship? What of our 
future relations with defeated enemies and present allies? In 
a word, just where do we stand in the complex world of 
diplomacy and foreign policy? 

That is what the American people want to know. They 
have put up a big stake in this war. They want to know if 
we are to be content with the role of proclaiming high 
principles which others will not accept. Some fear that too 
much of the world is expecting us merely to play the part 
of Uncle Santa Claus and give out billions to rehabilitate 
foreign areas and populations and to stablilize a world cur- 
rency. The American people are not ungenerous and they 
are not anxious to exploit a military victory for selfish gain. 
But they cannot forget the treatment of President Wilson 
and his Fourteen Points after the last war. He went to 
Europe not to get but to givé, and sensible Americans fear 
what happened to Wilson may happen again. 

We feel that the time is now overdue for those who can 
enlighten us on these questions to come forth and deal 
openly and honestly with the American public. If the .Presi- 
dent and his advisers cannot paint as rosy a picture as they 
would like to, that will be all right. The people will appreci- 
ate the clarification of the situation and be prepared to 
participate intelligently and democratically in our postwar 
settlements. 


Tue one thing everyone wants who has anybody belonging 
to him fighting in this war is peace. Not merely an armistice, 
not merely a cessation of hostilities, but peace. A peace that 
will last. And everybody who 
has given the problem much 
thought knows that for an en- 
during peace there must be an 
international agreement among 
the powers. All the powers, Russia very definitely included. 
However, in striving for national and international unity 


Don’t Mention 
Communism! 
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and harmony, it is now fashionable and even patriotic to soft- 
pedal any mention of Communism. Soviet Russia is our ally. 
Soviet Russia is mowing the hated Nazis down. Soviet armed 
might and Soviet blood so prodigally spilled are saving the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of Allied soldiers. Soviet Rus- 
sia is staging the most magnificent military spectacle in all 
history. And Soviet Russia has earned and will demand a 
corner on the peace market. 

Because all this is true, how dare we mention Communism! 
Because all this is true, there are those who would have us 
believe that it is petty sniping to bring up the subject. That 
therefore it is impolitic boorishness to question whether the 
Russian people have the freedoms for which, according to the 
\tlantic Charter,. this war is being fought. That therefore it 
is almost lese majesty to advert to the fact that Uncle Joe 
Stalin is quite as good a dictator in his own right as Hitler 
had ever hoped to be. In fact, if you say any of these things, 
you're sabotaging the war effort. What’s worse, you're a 
Fascist. And if you’re a Fascist, God help you. You’ve reached 
a political, moral, and patriotic state of degeneracy danger- 
ously beyond hope. 


In these pages we have been patiently pointing out that 
since necessity has made us comrades in arms with Com- 
munist Russia, it does not follow that we must be Com- 
munists ourselves or silent 
when we disapprove of what 
Communists do. We have been 
stating time and again that we 
as a nation cannot jettison the 
principles that have lent justice to this war merely to titillate 
Stalin. We have consistently maintained that unity in the 
peace can be built only on the solid basis of realism. Realism 
demands that we face our differences. We must rest our case 
and our contribution to the peace on the moral principles our 
government has openly declared. We must refuse to whitewash 
what we cannot approve. We must not throttle justified and 
responsible criticism. We can ill afford to become a nation of 
pussyfooters, afraid lest we awaken suspicion in Kremlin 
sanctums. 

This is not irresponsible sponsorship of dissension. This is 
not refusal to co-operate with the peacemakers. This is not 
Fascism. It is Americanism firmly rooted in the Bill of Rights. 
[t is our God-given right accruing to each of us from our 
dignity as men. Men who are bound by a moral law. Men who 
cannot in conscience stifle their protests when they are ex- 
pected to connive as moral right is silently done to death in 
the foul charnel house of appeasement. 


Appeasement Still 
Has Sponsors 


INCIDENTALLY, since the term Fascist has become so filled with 
opprobrium and is tossed so glibly at all who disagree with 
the current, post-June 22, 1941 policy of the Daily Worker 
and the Communist Party, it 
might be well to ask—just what 
is a Fascist? There is so much 
muddled thinking on the ques- 
tion of Fascism that it is time 
that we Americans paused long enough to sift the propa- 
ganda that has made Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany ruthless 
dictatorships, while Communist Russia is portrayed as a work- 
ers’ paradise. If the truth were realized, all you have to do is 
scratch a Communist and you'll find the same blood disease 
a Fascist has. And vice versa. Only the external symptoms 
Vary. 

\s Catholics, we are opposed both to Communism and 
Fascism for the same fundamental reason. Not because 
neither is democratic. Not because neither has a parliamen- 
tary system of government. Not even because both are 
authoritarianga government with a strong monarch can 
conceivably be a very good and very just government. 


Fascism—Misused 
And Overworked 


THE ‘f SIGN 


What the Church does condemn is any system of gov- 
ernment that makes the state the source and arbitrary 
monitor of all human rights, whether personal, religious, 
political, economic, or social. The Church condemns any 
system that centralizes all this supreme power of the state 
under the dictatorship of one man, who then becomes legis. 
lator, administrator, and judge over a people. In our day 
we call such a system totalitarianism. It exists in Nazi Ger- 
many. It exists in Soviet Russia. 

It is not because Nazism and Communism are on unfriend- 
ly terms with the Vatican that we as Catholics condemn them 
both. It is because they are both totalitarian and therefore 
by nature and in practice destructive of human rights. For 
example, in Russia there have been blood purges, just 
as in Hitler’s Germany. It is not the fact of the purge that 
is so important; it is the point that both Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany maintain they have the right to “liquidate.” 
Where, then, is the right to life? In Russia as well as in Ger- 
many, there is no freedom to voice opposition or criticism 
of the dictatorship. Where is the right of freedom of speech? 
In Russia as well as in Germany, the parent is not free to 
rear his children as his conscience dictates. Where is the right 
to educate? In Russia even more than in Nazi Germany, re- 
ligion is degraded and suppressed. Where is the right to 
worship? 


Tue difference between Communism and Fascism is not 
essential. However, there are many superficial differences be- 
tween the two, and it is these minor differences that confuse 
the popular mind and _ give 
support to the party-line propa- 
gandists. For example, where 
Fascism cultivated an exagger- 
; ated nationalism, Communism 
was (Stalin says he has made the verb past tense) dedicated 
to world revolution. Where Fascism of the German brand 
aroused race consciousness and goaded race prejudice into 
insane persecution, Russian Communism defied God Himself 
and through the Third International and its agents crusaded 
for militant atheism all over the world. Where Fascism 
rigidly controlled private property through a collectivist sys- 
tem, Communism took it over outright and denied that the 
people had any right to own. And so on. These are all 
differences. But essentially, both are the same: totalitarian 
governments denying to their subjects the very natural rights, 
“the four essential human freedoms” that President Roose- 
velt told Congress January 6, 1941, he wanted to see “every- 
where in the world.” 

Just as we don’t want Fascism here in America, neither 
do we want Communism. When the two are so much akin, 
it becomes ridiculous for men in high places to rant against 
one and to strew sibilant flatteries into the lap of the other. 
Whatever else he said, Eric Johnston, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was certainly right when he stated in his 
speech at the official reception tendered him in Moscow on 
his recent visit there: “You-can see the gulf between us. Let 
us not deny it. Let us begin by stressing it.”” When we know 
our differences, we are in a position to reach agreements, 
and we need not fear what the President stated in that same 
address to Congress, that we shall ever ‘“‘acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeasers.” 

The time to fear is when opposition to enormous evils is 
muzzled, when acquiescence to what cannot be condoned is 
justified under the name of expediency, when what is by its 
very nature wrong is painted as gloriously right, when re- 
sponsible critics are labeled Fascists and witheringly scorned 
as fomenters of disunity. The time to fear is when the struc- 
ture of peace is built on the same shifting sands of appease- 
ment that have catapulted our own flesh and blood and 
treasures into this war. 


Differences Between 
Fascism and Communism 
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HE day we left was a perfect Spring 

day with the English countryside at 
its charming best. The most delightful 
weather since we had landed from Sicily 
months before. The days of near peace 
and quiet between had been like a 
dream. We were not immediately sent 
to a training camp (men who had twice 
repulsed and defeated the élite of the 
German panzer and parachute troops 
didn’t need more training) but were 
billeted in a lazy little English country 
town. 

Meanwhile, the townsfolk took us in- 
to their hearts and homes, treated our 
soldiers like their own sons. War seemed 
miles and years away. The cinemas were 
packed, the pubs crowded with soldiers 
drinking the flat, warm British beer and 
playing darts of an evening. Girls 
laughed again with young men and 
danced to the tunes of a “Yank” band. 
The ancient church fairly bulged on 
Sunday mornings at Mass time as the 
old verger tolled the bell and the farmer- 
usher blew in his mustache at the sight 
of such a throng. We became part of 
the life of that picturesque town. 

Then the war caught up with us 
again. The people sorrowed to hear of 
our leaving. The old pastor was almost 
in tears. He could never get quite 
enough of the gentle, respectful joking 


Photo from Yank, the Army Weekly 
On the lookout for German snipers in the ruins of a Normandy church 


and repartee of the American soldiers 
standing around the church door talk- 
ing with him. 

Our soldiers have left indeed a good 
odor behind them—everywhere. They 
are the most potent good-will ambas- 
sadors we possess. In a single day they 
do more toward cementing international 
relations than a troupe of high-hatted, 
high-salaried statesmen can do in a 
whole series of junkets. They will not be 
forgotten, nor their influence, nor their 
generosity, nor their infectious good 
nature, nor the brief gaiety they brought. 
At least, that’s one blessing that came 
from the evil of war. 

And so, we said good-by to these hos- 
pitable folk. Like Arabs we stole away 
in the night. Good-by to the ruddy- 
cheeked fishmonger with his clean mar- 
ble slabs of stinking plaice and bloaters; 
to the dinky cinema that was Broadway 
or Main Street or a night club or a 
Western plain every night for a brief 
hour or two. Good-by to the ironmonger 
where we bought coathangers or a ball 
of twine; to the bookshop where we 
browsed contentedly by the hour with 
never a nasty look from the ancient of 
days presiding behind the cashier’s 


and After 


From the front lines in 
France comes this graphic 
story of G.I. Joe, great 


unsung hero of the war 


wicket; to the beautiful Gothic church 
whose chimes still echo in our memories. 

Good-by to all that! And, once again, 
ships and tanks and planes; dead and 
wounded; cold beans and dry biscuits; 
dirt and dust and mud. 

War! D Day! Invasion! : 

Once we were loaded on the trans- 
port, I said Holy Mass every evening 
in the troops’ mess. The attendance and 
the fervor were not merely gratifying, 
they were inspiring. It was more like a 
mission than a daily Mass. And it 
wasn’t because these men were scared. 
It was because*the chips were down. 
It was because they knew from bitter 
experience what we were headed for. 
Were they not, most of them, veterans. 
of Oran, of Tunisia, of El-Guettar, of 
Gela and Troina? It was because they 
hungered for the tremendous lift, the 
courage, the mental calm, the hope chat 
they knew only their religion could give 
them. 

Scoffers may sneer and ridicule this 
fervor, say it is sudden and lay it to 
fright or superstition. Scoffers seldom 
get as far as the front lines. As one 
soldier remarked to me: “It doesn’t 
make you too afraid, Father, really. But 
it sure makes you think.” 

It has been my experience that a 
priest cannot say Holy Mass often 
enough to please and satisfy combat 
soldiers. Perhaps I have been spoiled 
by my men, but never have I had to 
scold them, whether in combat or in 
garrison, about attendance at Mass. Much 
of this is due, I am sure, to the noble 
work of my predecessor in this Regiment, 
Father Albert Steffens. Moreover, the 
Infantry is like that, anyhow. 

On the eve of D Day I heard confes- 
sions practically all day. At Mass time, 
my altar was a table set between two 
coffee urns. A small space was cleared 
in front and the rest of the place was 
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Some of the landings on D Day were not exactly successful—as these water-soaked 
survivors from a torpedoed boat show as they approach the French shore 


G.I.’s cross the road under enemy : fire during the battle for St. Lo. They 


have just put out the 









packed solid with soldiers and sailors. 
Chey overflowed into the companion- 
they stood upon ‘the stairs, they 
huddled on assorted -gear stowed 

long the wall, they even knelt on a 
dishwashing machine. It was a sight that 

burned in my memory; an unforget- 
table experience. Being a missionary, I 
pretty hard-boiled about crowds of 
men. This one was different and, al- 
though it was a repeat performance, it 
ive me a lump in the throat. I thought: 

Chis is indeed to be a priest!” 

Every man received Holy Communion. 
And for how many it was as Viaticum! 
indeed was it that their final 
act as Catholic men should be a 
faithful, and oh-so-devout, attendance 

Holy Mass, witnessing the stupendous 
miracle of Calvary. They of whom ‘so 
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fire which destroyed the ammunition truck at the left 
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many would so soon be trodding some 
Via Dolorosa toward their own Calvary 
to make sacrifice for the preservation 
and security of those things that all 
men hold dear. 

Great things! Some with high-sound- 
ing names. Imponderables, like liberty 
and justice and freedom; disarmament, 
democracy, peace; racial amity, inter- 
national good will. Things spoken of 
so glibly, in sonorous tones and honeyed 
accents, by politicians and statesmen 
who are so often unmindful of the 
terrific price demanded and quite un- 
touched in its paying. 

Little things! Simple things, tender, 
more personal and precious things, like 
home, a mother’s love and concern; a 
wife’s unwavering constancy, her fond 
embrace; a baby’s smile, the clasp of 
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tiny, infant hands; the girl friend’ 
misty-eyed farewell pledge. Things that 
scoffers deride, that low comedians make 
the butt of cheap and shallow jokes, 
that sophomoric authors ridicule in 
books and plays. Things that knit a na. 
tion and its people, making both strong 
and secure. 

The server’s tinkling, tinny bell be. 
came, momentarily, a deep, solemn toll- 
ing for as many of those kneeling around 
me whose sacrifice would presently be 
complete, whose young bodies must soon 
be pierced and torn and crucified! 

Greater love than this... 

It was ten days before I was able 
to offer Holy Mass for them again. In 
that brief space, which in retrospect 
seems by turns to have lasted sometimes 
ten hours and sometimes ten centuries, 
much happened. D Day dawned and 
passed with clear skies but contrary 
winds and high seas. We made the 
landing, secured a beachhead, and be- 
gan to push inland. 

How easy, almost effortless, that ac- 
complishment appears when thus set 
down in a few words! But then, who 
can ever adequately describe the mad- 
ness, the horror, the utter confusion, 
the terror, the hellish fury of an assault 
upon a beach? Those who live through 
it want only to forget. 

No figures can estimate or suggest 
the terrific physical and mental strain, 
the awful draining of a man’s powers 
and faculties, the racking tension, the 
moments of fright, the pounding hearts, 
the shock, the labored breathings, the 
sobs, the sighs, the groans, the fearful 
toll of lives, the painful wounds, and 
the heroism of the smoking, flaming, 
bloody cauldron that is a beach battle. 

There are no words that can even 
remotely picture the thundering roar of 
shore batteries vomiting destruction, the 
vicious crack of 88's, the billowing 
smoke of air bursts, their rain of sear- 
ing fragmentation, the crashing sound 
of a direct hit, the absurd attempts of a 
man to make himself shrink, the deafen- 
ing din as a landing craft is blown up 
ere it nudges to shore, the men stum- 
bling from wounds and _ foundering 
beneath heavy packs in the boiling surf, 
the relentless pushing of those behind, 
the dead bodies that float by amid oil 
and wreckage on the receding waves, the 
mortar shells that come from nowhere 
and feather down in an eerie rush of 
wind to shake the earth as they hit. 

The frantic cry of “Medics!” heard 
through and above the din and roar. 
The whistle and ping of small arms and 
snipers’ bullets, the unmistakable brrrup 
of a German machine gun; the shouts 
and curses and commands of officers; the 
vehicles and equipment hit and aban- 
doned half in and half out of -the 
water; the smoldering trucks and jeeps, 
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the silent, battered tanks, the powerful 
pulldozers twisted and torn; the baggage 
and bedding stréwn about among the 
dead bodies and stalled vehicles; assault 
boats impaled on cruel spikes, high and 
dripping in the falling tide; the earth- 
shaking detonation of mines touched off 
or stepped on. But always the ranks and 
lines of men pouring ahead. 

Sometime, somewhere, you must have 
seen a picture of all this. There is prob- 
ably one in that slick-paper magazine on 
the table beside you. It is in a full-page 
advertisement, one of those clever four- 
color jobs that are a copywriter’s dream 
and delight. See the crescent of golden 
sand topped with luxuriant foliage. 
There is an LST nosed into shore. Its 
huge doors yawn wide to emit monster 
invincible tanks spitting fire. Foot sol- 
diers of heroic proportions, grim-faced, 
sun-tanned and with bulging muscles 
stretching nice, clean uniforms, almost 
jump at you from the printed page. 

Great God! How different from all 
this pictorial glamour is the actuality. 
There are no bright colors unless they 
be in the flashes of exploding shells or 
the crimson splotches seeping through a 
mud-caked boot or torn shirt. No Miami- 
like sands, only rock and shale kicked 
up by bullets, pock-marked with shell 
craters, and dappled with the fallen. 

H-Hour stands for hell let loose! 

All day it lasted and through the 
unendurably long twilight. Then the 
night with flares making daylight of 
the darkness, planes purring and dron- 
ing, diving and bombing to harry and 
annoy and impede us. Around and 
around, up and down and over in mad- 
dening rout. 

When the flares sputtered out we 
would inch inland a bit farther. And 
thus it went all night until the sun 
broke through the morning mists; tlien 
the winds calmed and allowed the land- 
ing of reinforcements and supplies. 

Sixty-four hours it took before we 
could say we had established a narrow 
beachhead. The enemy: had _ thrown 
everything at us, but the American 
doughboy ‘stuck. Every American should 
be humbly grateful for what our soldiers 
did and endured on the beaches of Oran 
and Gela and Anzio and Tarawa and 
Normandy. 


The work and share of the Catholic 
chaplain in combat is manifold. He 
buries the dead whenever he can or 
must. He helps with the wounded. He 
listens patiently to the stories of the 
battle-weary. He consoles the dying, 
prepares them for that last great jour- 
ney. He hears confessions in all manner 
of places and under all sorts of con- 
ditions. Some of the time he spends 
merely in trying to save his own skin. 
Above all, when opportunity and con- 


ditions permit, he celebrates Holy Mass. 

Nearly everychaplain, I suppose, can 
claim to have celebrated Holy Mass in 
strange places and amid almost unbe- 
lievable conditions and surroundings. I 
have celebrated Mass decks, in 
saloons, deep in the holds of ships; in 
a goat pasture, in olive and almond 
groves; in the merciless heat of the 
desert, in a twelfth-century cathedral, in 
an Algerian fire house; in convents and 
monasteries; among the ruins of a 
Greek temple; in the recreation hall of 
a captured German barracks; in an 
abandoned, internationally famous Med- 
iterranean gambling casino where, in 
place of the familiar Scriptural quota- 
tions, the frescoes of this “church” 
announced: “Rouletie,’ “Baccarat,” 
“Chemin de fer,’ “Sortie,” “Chef des 
Croupiers.” 

I have said Mass in a prisoner-of-war 
stockade; in the cobbled courtyard of 
a miniature medieval castle complete 
with moat and draw, snuggling between 
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The grave of an American boy in France 


two bleak Sicilian hills; in an English 
village, the first Mass in four hundred 
years; in a chapel just outside the en- 
trance to the notorious Casbah. 

Last Sunday I celebrated Mass in a 
dinky, dirty, damp, stinking cow barn, 
a scant few hundred yards from the 
German lines. This the farthest 
forward I have ever been able to set up 
an altar. A.huge, oversize cider cask 
rolled on its side served the purpose. 
Only six men from each company could 
be spared to attend. The barn was one 
of the few spots in our area that had 
sufficient cover and that was not under 
enemy observation. Even so, less than 
twenty-four hours later it figured in a 
freak incident when a shell went clean 
through the ‘roof out the and 


was 


door 
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along the ground where it stopped just 
short of a soldier’s foxhole. Fortunately 
it was a dud, and nothing more serious 
than a shaking up resulted. 

In combat, it is usually only for such 
small, scattered groups that the chaplain 
can say Mass, if at all. Not until a unit 
has been relieved for a rest period can 
all the men assemble. But, wherever and 
whenever Mass is said, it is always 
crowded with as many as can attend. It 
is always with nearly 100 per cent Com- 
munions. And always with the manifes- 
tation of sincere fervor and pious grati- 
tude. Most of the men read their Mis- 
others finger their rosaries; all 
pray. There is small inattention. 

It is not always possible to select a site 
that is suitable or secluded. Sometimes 
shell fire whizzes annoyingly overhead, 
sometimes a sniper is busy a few fields 
away, perhaps there is digging going on 
or a bulldozer working nearby, or tanks 
and trucks roar by kicking up dust. 
Sometimes it is merely a braying mule 
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is gratefully decorated by a little girl 


who is usually silent until the brief ser- 
mon starts. 

On those Sundays when, because of 
some circumstance, the men are denied 
the privilege of attending Holy Mass, 
many of them take their Missals and read 
the Mass of the day cramped in a fox- 
hole or sitting about a gun position. 
Others gather where they can and recite 
the rosary. ; 

Last Sunday a, group of men walked 
over two miles to attend Mass in the 
barn referred to above. Their company 
was strung out and holding a position 
only a few hedgerows distant from the 
enemy. These men had been on the alert 
all night with straining eyes and ears, 
had been constantly harassed by snipers, 
sneaking patrols, and mortar fire. They 
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had not had any hot “chow” in forty- 
eight hours. They were dirty, unshaven, 
weatherbeaten, weary almost to exhaus- 
tion. Yet, at dawn when their platoon 
was relieved until the next night, before 
rolling in a blanket for a catnap they 
traveled two long miles to be present at 
Mass which, by means of the GI grape- 
vine, they learned was to be said. 

I do not mention this incident because 
it is a normal, usual occurrence. It isn’t. 
But it is symptomatic of the spirit of 
faith and devotion manifested by so 
many of our Catholic soldiers in combat. 

The manly piety and the intelligent, 
practical faith of our Catholic soldiers 
are, for me, a daily and ever-increasing 
source of edification. It is quite difficult 
to capture in words the happy admixture 
of healthy Americanism and vibrant, un- 
ashamed Catholicism apparent in their 
lives. It has to be seen to be appreciated. 
That may be a cliché, but it’s certainly 
true. 

There is something wholesome and 
encouraging and contagious about re- 
ligion as these men practice it. It is as if 
the immense practical value, the tremen- 
dous power, the antiquity, the modern- 
ity, the lavish gifts, the untold blessings, 
the promised comfort, the eternal worth 
of Catholic Faith and teaching were sud- 
denly made crystal clear and proven by 
the lives and actions of these soldiers. 

It is Faith in action; it is the infinite 
treasury of Faith being expended; it is 
the flowering of convictions; it is the ful- 
fillment of Catholic home training; it is 
the fruit of the humble’ work of our Re- 
ligious in parish schools; it is the answer 
to loving prayers; it is the reward of the 
Sacraments; it is religion in a democracy. 

\re there no lax and _ indifferent 
Catholic soldiers? There are indeed, God 
help us, too many! There are men who 
lazily and deliberately roll over when 
Church Call sounds. There are men who 
snub the priest. There are men who re- 
flect discredit upon race and religion. 
Chere are men for whom one must feel 
ashamed. But, in this regiment, such 
men are not merely few, they are an in- 


finitesimal minority. However, as I noted 
in the beginning, perhaps I have been 
spoiled by my men. Then, too, there is 
nothing like a little half-hour barrage 
or a sudden strafing or an occasional 
mortar floating in to make a man bite 
spiritual dust as well as the good earth. 

Merely by being themselves, our sol- 
diers have amazed the civilian natives, 
snowed them under by a display of 
genuine Catholicism and, in some in- 


stances, shocked them out of their torpor 


and indifference. 

The sight of so many men—and Ameri- 
cans at that—devoutly attending Mass, 
publicly professing their faith, astounds 
these people. In one diocese we passed 
through, my lads gave the Bishop enough 
money to repair his damaged Seminary 
and run it for an entire semester. In 


another place the artillerymen—Catholic 


and non-Catholic—paid off the entire 
debt on a convent and orphanage. This 
was their own idea. It is a great and 
glorious thing to be an American and a 
Catholic! 

These lines are being written in a bat- 
tle-scarred Norman farmhouse. Its walls 
are riddled and punctured, its doors 
splintered and its windows blown in, but 
its sturdy beams still hold. The kitchen 
and one other downstairs room are being 
used for an aid station. , 

Very early this morning I anointed a 
soldier dying from ugly, “penetrating 
head and chest wounds. As I turned to 
leave, I noticed that someone must have 
brushed against the pin-up girl on the 
wall and loosened the adhesive tape in 
one corner so that she hung at a Judi- 
crous angle. In the half-light the impres- 
sion of her awry undignity was height- 
ened. 

Yet, it se@med that the pin-up girl, by 
that accident, was at length put in her 
true focus. How utterly useless she 
seemed at that moment. How incongru- 
ous her presence in that blacked-out 
room reeking of oozing blood, drugs, and 
steaming coffee; redolent of mud and 
sweat, of manure-clotted boots and acrid 
powder fumes. Glimpsed through the 

















Can You Name /#? 


P So great has been the demand for typists in 
the many war bureaus of Washington, that the 
legend has come into existence that the following 
test is now the standard by which applicants for 
such positions are hired: the girl is shown into a 
room containing three objects—a washing machine, 
a typewriter, and a machine gun; if she can identify 
the typewriter, she’s hired. 





lights, how her shameless, half-naked 
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heavy-hanging cigarette smoke and ip 
the flickering light of candles and flash. 


body mocked the blood-spattered, pain. 
racked, quivering, gouged, and tom 
young body on the stretcher. How pro 
fane she appeared in the presence of 
that noble, generous sacrifice. (And if 
that be Phariseeism, then make the most 
of it.) 

But, hanging at her crazy angle, the 
pin-up girl was much more. She was a 
symbol of some of the things that are 
wrong with America and Americans, 
These men of ours, fighting, suffering, 
dying, ask for bread and we give them 
stone. Instead of something uplifting, 
worthwhile, comforting amid the horrors 
of war, we shower them with weekly pin- 
up girls. Instead of cogent—and certainly 
not hard to adduce—reasons for their 
sacrifice, we hand them a booklet on how 
to act in an English pub or if accosted 
by a French prostitute. 

As I sit here I can look across a 
meadow, a few farms and orchards, to 
our front line on the ridge and reverse 
slope of a hill. We have been here more 
than a week now, sturdily resisting every 
attempt to dislodge us. Enemy shell fire 
has been heavy and persistent. Every 
trick his cunning, warlike mind knows 
he has tried. Still our men are here. 

These men endured the hell of the 
landing and for twenty-nine days now 
they have fought without rest or relief. 
In twenty-nine days they have had one 
issue of clean clothing—one pair of socks 
per man. A miserable, steady drizzle is 
now in its second week and has soaked 
everyone and everything. Foxholes are 
slimy with muck. The night wind is chill 
and whips about. to reach one’s very 
marrow. A quick fire to brew a ‘cup of 
coffee is out of the question. Blackout 
in combat is total. Night and day, a con- 
stant vigil must be kept for the least 
enemy move. It is a wearying, nerve 
taxing, punishing kind of warfare. 

Yet, there he is, badly needing a shave 
and a bath, growling at cold coffee and 
spurning perpetual stew, but determined 
and defiant, still dishing it out—your In- 
fantry man. G.I. Joe, the great unsung 
hero of the war! 

He wears no wings, he gets no extra 
pay, he has no special uniform, he -en- 
joys no privileges. But he’s the man who 
wins your war. The old foot soldier, in 
there in the rain and the mud, breasting 
the spray of bullets, sweating out the 
earth-shaking artillery barrage, fighting, 
hiking, digging in, patrolling, holding. 
In there all the time. The first to draw 
fire, the last to be relieved. He’s the guy 
you can’t win wars without. 

Tell him he’s a hero? “Horse feathers, 
Bud.” He’s just G.I. Joe. He’s a great 
guy, for all his faults. I am mighty proud 
and happy to be with him. 
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- Molders of Opinion—IV 


T FIFTY, Westbrook 
A Pegler is America’s most 
militant oracle. A tall, mus- 
cular man of six feet and two 
hundred pounds, with no 
frontal elevation, he wears 
constantly the amiable scowl 
of a retired heavyweight cham- 
pion. But it’s due not to his 
disposition but to trouble with 
his Celtic blue-gray eyes. 

The word for Pegler’s suc- 
cess, after more than twenty 
years a newspaperman, is solid. 
It isn’t flashy, financially. Ar- 
thur Brisbane made a thou- 
sand dollars a day from Mr. 
Hearst—for generalship as well 
as journalism; and when Mr. 
Brisbane passed on—although 
he'd edit that to “passed out,” 
mourning in his organization 
was token. Walter Winchell 
equals, perhaps excels, Bris- 
bane’s take with his combined 
column and radio chirping. 
Pegler comes nowhere near 
that. He’s syndicated in some 
120 newspapers, each impor- 
tant in its community; and 
what his income is from the 
graded per capita chip-ins of 
syndication, I wouldn’t know, 
and it’s nobody’s business but 
the syndicate’s, his, and the 
income tax bureau’s. 

But minus expense account, 
which makes every journey- 
man journalist a fiction mas- 

' ter, Westbrook Pegler owns a 
Connecticut farm, an Arizona 
ranch, and inhabits New York 
hotels of distinction. ‘The little, 
reddish-haired guy who first 
yelled Wuxtry from the tail of 
a Minneapolis Tribune wagon 
as horse-hooves clattered on 
stony streets—the little guy has 
done quite well for himself. 
And if—not if, but since he 
can’t make glittering fortune 
any more (who can?), he has 
the wider and fuller satisfac- 
tion of knowing that while 
comic-strip addicts may avoid 
him, his is by far the largest 
intelligent following among 
the columnists. 
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WESTBROOK PEGLER 
Westbrook Pegler, ex-sports writer, columnist, 


enemy of racketeers, is our most caustic critic 


of the shortcomings of organized labor 
65 


By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Pegler has been tempted 
with radio offers, but his ten- 
orish voice, while attractive, 
would not harmonize with the 
force of his writing: and no 
matter how nice-boyish he 
tried to be—and that he 
wouldn’t—it would only take 
one explosion for any sponsor 
to see visions of courthouse 
and cooler and give Peg the 
heave-ho. 

Pegler is a devoted husband, 
and you get more than a hint 
of that in his vigorous defense 
of George Spelvin, typical 
American family man. His 
wife was a newspaperwoman 
~not a sob sister. Julia Harp- 
man of Memphis was a re- 
porter in her own right—and 
a very good one—when larrup- 
ing Westbrook Pegler, then 
a Donnybrook Fair sports 
writer, smacking every swelled- 
head in reach among the ath- 
letes, took her for better ‘or 
worse. It’s been a case of worse 
so far as Mrs. Pegler’s health 
goes. She’s been more or less 
an invalid for years, but Peg- 
ler has governed his _profes- 
sional traffickings by what the 
doctors order in terms of cli- 
mate or social or business ac- 
tivity that gives Pegler his 
chief role as Mrs. Pegler’s 
companion. 

Pegler’s dad, Arthur James 
Pegler—his mother, too, was 
Irish, a Nicholson—was a 
doughty newspaperman him- 
self in Chicago. His other son, 
Jack, is too. Old Arthur Peg- 
ler was a police-court lyricist 
around the Loop. To this you 
can attribute Westbrook Peg- 
ler’s lively affinity with the 
police. Pegler is distinctly a 
cop-lover just as some are cop- 
haters. 

Pegler, in his first journal- 
istic surge as what they call a 
fearless sports writer—if there 
can be heroic quality in type- 
machine tapping—showed a 
marked bias in favor of law 
and order. He riddled the 
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erab-and-grunt boys and was especially 
phobic toward the continental comedians 
they called all-out wrestlers—buxom 
brutes whose phoney acts of disassem- 
bling one another received the castigat- 
ing cliché of “hippodroming.” 

I recall being on a train with Pegler 
from Boston to New York, a train Carry- 
ing the football team of Red Grange 
then in the first fury of his enormous 
and vainglorious vogue. Grange had 
played under the auspices of Cash-and- 
Carry Pyle, originator of bunion derbies, 
talk marathons, flag-pole sittings, and 
other masochistic perversions. 

It had been a bitterly cold day in Bos- 
ton’s Fenway Park, and Grange, ex- 
hausted and tortured, struggled through 
a game in which he was battered and 
bewildered. His team-mates changed togs 
on the train, tossing bottles about and 
horse-playing as they had on the grid- 
iron. Pegler sat at his machine in the 
diner and between Providence and New 
Haven turned out as scorching a piece 
as I have ever read on why Grange’s 
team-pals let him take the rap—because 
he took the dough. 

As United News sports ace, later as 
Eastern sports tops for the Chicago 
Tribune, Pegler made his niche before 
he was thirty. It had been his boyhood 
ambition to be a sports writer, to see 
the big boys—Ty Cobb, Honus Wagner, 
jack Johnson, Hackenschmidt—as a peer. 
It was as a boy, or at any rate not asa 
mature man, that he realized that ambi- 
tion. The romance of sport lost its veneer 
with repetition of the rhythm of big 
events, world’s series, derbies, champion- 
ship fights. Through all that cavalcade 
of sports in the years of the great Circus 
Americanus, Pegler named names of 
phonies, crooks, and worse—and he 
comes out with the name of Ace Hud- 
kins as the toughest square fighter he 
ever saw in the ring. 

Pegler scorned, the ultra-ballyhooed 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight. It was known 
that Dempsey had to promise to let the 
Orchid Man stay upright until the fourth 
round for the motion pictures. He did, 
although he could have knocked Carpen- 
tier bowlegged in the first minute. A fear- 
ful yowl arose that Carpentier had nearly 
knocked out Dempsey with a crack to the 
chin in the second round—so hard a blow 
that it broke Georges’ thumb. They 
didn’t stop to think it was so hard a 
chin that broke it. Pegler thought of 
even more than that: he wrote scathingly 
of the farce and of other sports rackets 
to obtain public money under false pre- 
tenses. 

You see, Pegler had been abroad as a 
uniformed observer of a different kind of 
sport—the sport called war, in which he 
saw young men like himself neighbored 
constantly by vermin and peril in slits of 


mud and amid rats and ordure. He never 
forgave General Pershing for one act of 
inconsiderateness, as Pegler thought. 
Battalions of doughboys were stood at 
attention in French drizzle—gray-black 
drizzle, lachrymose and penetrating—in 
squashy French fields, stood for hours 
waiting for Black Jack to review them. 
When he came, his once-over was per- 
functory from inside a limousine. Peri- 
odically, Pegler roasted the A.E.F. com- 
mander for that incident. I doubt if he 
has forgiveness for snobbery or unkind- 
ness in high places. 

It was when he first looked over the 


high places in Washington that he de- 


cided to shake the boring rhythm of 
sports-writing for different faces but the 
same routine events. He wrote Washing- 
ton pieces with a sting—a sting for na- 
tional characters—and sent them to the 
Chicago Tribune, wondering what would 
happen. This happened. Colonel Robert 
McCormick, effervescent editor of the 
Tribune, relished Pegler’s sports-eye 
view of national politics and politicians. 
He was refreshed by a writer who re- 
garded Pennsylvania Avenue as a prize- 
ring without the limitations of Marquis 
of Queensberry rules. He told Pegler 
that he had found his forte; and Pegler 
reveled in the discovery for a while, un- 
til he found himself receiving not only 
encouragement from Colonel McCor- 
mick, but guidance, and then direction. 
Pegler made no complaint. He looked 
around. He quit the Colonel to the Col- 
onel’s loss; for Colonel McCormick has 





> Gossip: The act of saying nothing 
in a way that leaves nothing unsaid. 
—WILDROOTER MAGAZINE 





always, in his literary style—what there 
is of it—been an imitator of Pegler’s vast 
virtuosoship in printable Billingsgate. 
Pegler himself pays tribute to the Col- 
onel as a fighter who comes out of his 
corner with a foul wrapped up in both 
gloves. 

Pegler went over to the parent of the 
outfit that had first accorded him na- 
tional outlet—his alma mater, after Lane 
Technical School and Loyola Academy 
in Chicago and the U. S. Navy, in both 


Atlantic and Pacific, being the United — 


News, part and parcel of the Scripps- 
Howard combine, successors to the orig- 
inal independent newspaper chain, the 
Scripps McCrae League. This, incident- 
ally, is the soundest syndicate of au- 
tonomous newspaper properties to be 
built in a country of flourishing syndi- 
cates. 

From then, in the early thirties, until 
now, that has been Pegler’s career, in 
rivalry in the same house with Heywood 
Broun, whom he never liked, and Mrs. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he never tried 
to like. 

That column of his, Fair Enough, 
adorned by his pugnacious physiognomy, 
has become standard brainfood for the 
great American public. I’ve seen him at 
work on it, and he labors. 

I recall during the unsponsored Major 
Bowes Hour that was officially called the 
Republican Convention in Cleveland 
that nominated Alf Landon in ’36, a 
battery of wits toiled by the stage where 
speakers yapped interminably. There was 
Bugs Baer fashioning nifties with veined 
hands and pencils that were brushes, 
Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, 
and the rest of them, and Pegler beside 
H. L. Mencken, glowering back of smoke 
clouds. Photographers infested the place, 
their flashlights startling as fireflies in a 
ball park on a big fight night. A little 
old lady was summoned to the platform, 
and as she struggled upward over chairs 
and desks, exploding bulbs blinded her 
and she tripped. A cameraman aimed to 
snap her tumbling. It so happened a bit 
of deft footwork on my part spoiled his 
stance and the picture. Instantly, Pegler 
tossed aside a political piece on which 
he was slaving and wrote as gaudy an 
indictment of the tyranny of lens-lice as 
I have ever read. 

It was spontaneity that made him 
the outstanding Argus of labor-union 
rackets. Pegler had seen in Chicago news- 
paper days the unscrupulousness with 
which circulation on newsstands was 
governed; how satraps of the Capone 
type undertook to break newsdealer 
strikes. It was no uncommon thing, in 
those wild days, for newsdealers who 
could not swim to be given every op- 
portunity to learn by being tossed at 
dark into the Chicago River. Then Peg- 
ler found the obverse of strike-breaking, 
the threat of the strike as a lever for 
loot. His personal history for the past 
ten years has been a continuous attack 
on organized hoodlums in organized 
labor. 

I could recite a thousand and one 
cases where Pegler has gone to bat 
against individual labor bosses, to their 
initial defiance and subsequent sorrow, 
but the story would be monotonous. 
And that is Pegler’s urgent worry—that, 
like the repetitive rhythm of sports that 
bored him to death, his litany of labor 
trespasses may make readers impatient. 
As a matter of fact, it has. But he has 
boldly maintained his crusade, and if his 
really fearless rowdiness against the row- 
dies resulted only in two convictions—he 
has served well. He took Scalise to ac- 
count and got his conviction in Brook- 
lyn; then he turned his guns on the no- 
torious Willie Bioff, former Chicago pro- 
curer, and demonstrated that Bioff had 
shaken down big motion-picture men 
for fortunes to prevent a call-out of mo- 
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tion picture operators that would have 
sent the movie industry reeling. 

When this country was scabrous with 
strikes, Pegler, day after day, named the 
men profiting by this industrial weapon. 
He was merciless. No journalism has ever 
been more bitter and biting than his 
excoriation of political protection of la- 
bor that could gouge ordinary workers 
into initiations and dues before they 
could exercise their sovereign right to 
work in a craft. 

Pegler is no enemy of organized labor. 
He knows, for instance, how his own 
father had to slave for the customary 
pittance of the days when Commodore 
Vanderbilt could say, “The public be 
damned,” and Harry Thaw could get 
away with murder because he had mil- 
lions, and the Four Hundred parasites 
on industrial fortunes were usually to 
be found on all fours by night. 

- Pegler has not come through this un- 
relenting feud unscarred. There’s a ner- 
vousness about him not due to’ living 
mode. It’s the knowledge that he is con- 
stantly under surveillance by those who 
love him not. Although he is regularly 
threatened, he has never hired body- 
guards. When Scalise’s pals said they'd 
send three big men to smear him, Pegler 
replied they'd need at least four little 
men. If you were ever in a rough-and- 
tumble with Mr. Pegler, it would be 
most unfortunate to gather the first sock. 

His chief irritation is not racketeers 
and the vermin of the underworld mut- 
tering foul intent against him; it is with 
contemporary columnists whose gossip 
he has scorned as “gent’s room journal- 
ism.” One of these almost moved him 
to the point of mayhem when he said 
Pegler was hiding out under a phoney 
name in a midtown hotel for fear of 
assault and battery. Pegler walks the 
streets, unmistakably. known, and when 
he is on the verge of a particularly 
dynamitic diatribe against some labor 
leader or political monger, he actually 
invites the target to meet him in his 
office so that both can face the facts. 
The last time I saw Pegler he left me 
for a rendezvous with a gentleman he 
had formally accused, in that very after- 
noon’s print, of all things short of con- 
victed burglary. 

“The trouble with most of the rack- 
eteers,” says Pegler, “in organized labor 
or any sphere—and there are rackets in 
business as well as in labor and politics 
—the trouble is that the law in cunning 
heads gives them the courage not of 
their convictions but of their acquittals.” 

Pegler has never been successfully sued 
for libel, although his books, ’Taint 
Right and The Dissenting Opinions of 
Mr. Pegler, have material regarding 
some names that will never help them 


with posterity—to which the books will 
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MAGNIFICAT 
By Grace Ekzabeth | 


That which was from the beginning 


Despite our sinning 
From Eden carried 
In Eve's sad heart 
And deeply buried 
In wide-tilled earth 
In warm sunlight 
In stars and sea 

In dark, dark night, 


That which was from the very start 


In wild spring 
In everything 


That breaks and buds into humble birth 
In joy, in tears, in charity, 

That which in Mother Mary stirred— 
Unutterable, yet spoken Word— 

Blooms, oh blessedly blooms in me. 


descend because they are a purgative 
picture of our times. 

Far from being an ungracious de- 
bunker, Pegler has his heroes. He speaks 
glowingly of James A. Farley as a sort 
of museum piece—a man’ thoroughly 
honest in the vortex of national politics. 
He has special love for Al Smith, and 
he names half a dozen men of Senate 
and House to whom he applies the 
rarely earned accolade of statesman. 

He has made the exposure of indus- 
trial graft so much his very own that he 
is tagged with that specialty to his vast 
distaste. Yet he has aroused his readers 
to a knowledge of evils far greater. His 
was the first syndicated voice to indict 
the Axis morning, noon, and _ night. 
Pegler called the Nazis the Faceless Men, 
and the Japanese he insulted in terms 
not to be indulged in in a magazine. 


OLITICALLY, he ties to no kite. He 
Pr cake some astoundingly blunder- 
ing definitions of his stand, as when he 
says and believes that a democracy is 
ruled by a majority which has every 
right to deal as it will with a minority. 
That is not only bad politics; it is fla- 
grant social heresy. He is a sturdy ad- 
vocate of what Mr. Hoover called rugged 
individualism; and Pegler believes the 
American system of personal initiative 
will survive the threat of Communism, 
which he sorely detests. In the Spanish 
Civil War, he made himself no end of 
enemies by his jibes at the Abies of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, which had 
no authority whatever to use that name. 
He considers Communism the greatest 
postwar menace but believes heartily 
that the blend of blood and brains that 
is the heterodox civilization of an Amer- 


ica blessed with an abundance of every- 
thing but common sense will never tol- 
erate the alien blight of Marxism. 

Pegler can never deny that he is 
actuated by the revelation he received 
at the age of reason under religious 
tutors. He carries a Rosary, although it 
isn’t particularly well-worn. He has an 
instinct for order illustrated by his own 
discipline before superiors in office, if 
not in mentality, although he'll quickly 
acknowledge that. 

There have been editors who have 
omitted Pegler’s column for various rea- 
sons—differences of opinion politically 
or various local pressures. He had a little 
trouble with the late Frank Knox, Sec- 
retary of the Navy and publisher of the 
Chicago News, and his great regret is 
not that Knox’s publisher kicked out 
Pegler’s column, but that he—Pegler— 
wrote a scathing analysis of Knox as a 
brass hat which appeared the day after 
Knox’s unexpected death. 

Pegler likes golf, but not much. His 
favorite diversion is the study of labor 
law. He knows enough about the War 
Labor Board and the Wagner Act to 
handle any case in court. Before he hits 
the street or his front or back yard, he’s 
read all the papers and dipped into 
references in some legal case to do with 
a contemplated column. His best enjoy- 
ment is good food and good talk about 
good cops and ball players. He loves 
both, but if you ask him quick as to 
where and when he had the best time 
in his life, his gaze becomes misty and 
he sees an eight-year-old kid running 
around a parochial school in Minneap- 
olis on a day when he had no classes 
and all the soda pop and hot dogs he 
could devour—his First Communion Day. 













It was always she who ran down the front walk to meet the 
mailman, while her mother stood expectantly in the doorway 


pipes child paused in her play, her 


eyes wide with wonder. It was early 
spring and the air still! hung with the 
eray-wet smell of snow. But already new 
grass showed along the edge of the 
house, pressed like green silk ribbon 
1inst the gray cement wall. She knelt 
down on one knee and stared in wonder. 
Then she pulled off her mittens and 
with small, red hands she plucked the 
slender stems, marveling as they slipped 
from their roots in silken silence. The 
morning sun lay like a warm hand on 
her back. 

In the kitchen at the back of the 
house the mother stood ironing white 
petticoats, short and wide, with scallops 
crocheted on the hem. The little girl 
opened the back door, labored up the 
back stairs, still chubby in winter snow- 
suit, and stood smiling expectantly with 
the grass cupped carefully in her two 
small hands. With matching reverence 
the woman filled a saucer with water 
ind placed the grass stems so they floated 
on the surface. The fragrance of green 
leaf and the starch of newly ironed 
clothes blended through the kitchen. 
With a soft laugh the mother stopped to 
kiss the cool, red cheek and then helped 
the little girl on with her mittens. 

It was always like that when she and 
her mother were together, a strange, 
wordless, satisfied happiness, bound to- 
gether by a tacit understanding. 
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Apri] rains melted that spring into 
summer, and the child and her mother 
lived in the house, the back garden, and 
their own street block in the charmed, 
day-by-day monotony of warmth, well- 
being, and sunshine. Sometimes in late 
afternoon they went for walks together 
in the big field close by. It was marked 
off squarely into real estate lots with 
small wood stakes. By the middle of the 
month the field grass had grown waist 
high and the stakes were hidden in tall, 
scented clover. Those first summer days 
were long and bright. New dandelions 
buttered the grass, and forsythia bushes 
burst out into long, yellow blossoms like 
sprayed sunshine. 

Often the woman brought her sewing 
with her on these walks and sat in the 
grass while the child looked for violets, 
reveling in their one-eyed shyness and 
the damp velvet of their leaves. Some- 
times she gathered delicate blue star- 
grass, careful not to cut her fingers on 
the stems that grew coarse and thick like 
swamp grass. One memorable day her 
mother borrowed a bird book from the 
public library, with colored pictures of 
robins, bob-o-links, and  red-winged 


Summer passed peacefully 

until a day in late August that 

changed the course of life 
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blackbirds ‘perched on marsh shrubs. 
They lay in silence in the tall grass till 
a meadowlark with a figure like a matron 
lit on a hummock nearby. The child 
trembled with excitement at its near- 
ness, breathless with wonder at its brown 
wings slashed with yellow and the fluff 
of breast feathers, ruffled with song. It 
wasn’t till the bird flew away that the 
little girl and her mother shook the 
grass from their skirts and went home. 

Each day, hushed with this yellow- 
green warmth of summer, was punctu- 
ated sharply by the morning and after- 
noon suspense of waiting for the mail- 
man. At eleven in the morning and as 
the afternoon school bells rang at four, 
the child and her mother would stop 
their work and play, hovering around 
the front windows. Each day they waited 
till they heard the bark of the dog near 
the corner that heralded the mailman’s 
coming. And then the little girl would 
press her nose flat against the panes to 
peer anxiously down the street. It was 
always she who ran down the front walk 
to meet him, carrying the letters back 
outstretched in her hand while her 
mother stood expectantly in the door- 
way. 

Each day came the same tense moment 
of shuffling through the envelopes, look- 
ing for a letter from “Daddy’—a letter 
that came regularly once a week in a 
smudged, wrinkled envelope with an 
APO address. If the letter was there, the 
child would perch on the edge of a chair 
in happy silence, pulling her short dress 
down over her knees while her mother 
read aloud. And in her mind she tried 
to conjure up memories of her father 
from baby thoughts that were blended 
now into nothing but a vague associa- 
tion of cigarette smoke, someone big and 
brown beside her crib at night, and the 
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warm, unexplained contentment that 


always welled up in her when her 


mother mentioned his name. 

If it were an afternoon with no letter, 
her mother would go out to the kitchen, 
a little sadly, and make tea in the pot 
with the pink rose petals on it, while the 
child sat in her usual place at the edge 
of the table with her cookies and milk. 
Usually in the late afternoon after her 
nap, she put on a big straw hat and 
weeded in the garden because, as, she 
said each day with a confidential wag of 
her head, “We’ve got to keep the place 
nice for Daddy.” Some of the weeds were 
squat and thick, with glossy leaves that 
slipped in her fingers, and some were 
flat with red-brown leaves and thin, 
strong roots that laced through the 
ground. But the little girl never pulled 
the weeds in the string-bean rows, be- 
cause there the plants grew close to- 
gether, and gangling daddy-long-legs 
crawled over the leaves. 

It was hot that summer—an incessant, 
pulsing heat that never seemed to let 
up but only turned dark with evening. 
The little girl was five now. She and 
her mother had celebrated her birthday 
one afternoon, sitting on the back lawn 
with lemonade, a round cake with five 
candles, and a special letter from her 
father—a letter that ended: “You know 
that I'll be thinking of you today, won- 
dering what you are doing and thinking 
how wonderful it would be to be with 
you to help cut the cake. Don’t forget 
about wishing when you blow out the 
candles, and I’ll be wishing with you, 
darling; hoping that this time next 
es 

They sat on the lawn together long 
after the candles had burned down into 
the pink frosting and the first shadows 
had begun to stretch long on the grass. 
It wasn’t until the evening sparrows 
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came to hop in the hedges that they 
gathered up the plates and lemonade 
glasses, scattered the cake crumbs for 
the birds, and went into the house. 

It happened one day in late August. 
All afternoon the sun had been pouring 
like honey through the trees, and a light 
wind from the field came in hot and 
sweet with the smell of clover. The little 
girl was sleeping, a hot hand tucked 
beneath her cheek. The window shade 
was swelling rhythmically with the 
breeze, and the bedroom was dim and 
hushed when suddenly she woke, a 
worried feeling in the pit of her stomach. 


ROM downstairs came voices—a deep 

boy-voice and her mother’s high, 
gentle one. Quietly, the little girl padded 
to the top of the stairs. By lying flat on 
her stomach and stretching she could 
just barely see her mother standing near 
the front door, one hand on the knob 
and a checked dishtowel from the 
kitchen still over her arm. On the top 
step stood a telegraph messenger, his 
hat on the back of his head and a har- 
ried, frightened look on his face. His 
voice was scared. 

“Take it easy, ma’am. Please take it 
easy,” he pleaded, and he handed her a 
telegram. _ 

The child made no sound, but she had 
seen the boy’s eyes, and she had seen 
her mother’s face with her lips pale and 
tight as she tore open the yellow en- 
velope. Quickly she scuttled back into 
her bedroom and hid her head under 
the sheet, puzzled and miserable. After 
a long time her mother came upstairs 
and dressed her, very gently. 

It was sunny in the kitchen, and the 
little girl sat at the table, drinking her 
milk slowly, waiting. Her mother was 
ironing, testing the iron absently from 
time to time with a wet finger. In a 





You'll See Him There 


> A Scotch girl, rosy cheeked and demure, was in one corner of a 
compartment in a Continental train. In the corner opposite sat an 
atheist. The Scotch girl was reading the Bible. The atheist noticed 
this and after looking the girl over critically, asked whether she actually 


believed all she found in the Bible. 


“Aye,” answered she, raising her eyes to him from the page. 
“Not the story of Adam and Eve?” 


“Aye.” 
“And of Cain and Abel?” 
“Aye.” 


“But certainly you don’t believe the story of Jonah and the whale?” 
The girl said she believed that, too. The atheist was puzzled. 
“But how are you going to prove it? Ask Jonah when you get to 


heaven?” 


That idea struck the girl as'a good one, and she said she could prove 


it that way. 


“Suppose he isn’t there? What then? How would you prove it?” 
“Ah,” said the demure maiden, “then you ask him.” 





strange, calm voice she began to talk. 
She talked about the child’s teddy bear 
and how tomorrow she would have to 
patch its paws in the places where the 
straw was showing through. She talked 
about the white scalloped edges on the 
petticoat she was ironing, and about the 
bright afternoon sunshine, and the milk | 
that was still left in the glass. She talked 
about picking violets, afternoon naps, 
and the rice pudding with nutmeg she 
meant to make for supper; talked about 
anything that came into her head that 
could be put into words and make sound 
in the room, while all the time the child 
could see the yellow telegram sticking 
out from beneath the thick, blue crock- 
ery cookie jar standing on the pantry 
shelf. Small thoughts, barbed with fear, 
twisted through her mind and made a 
tense, aching lump in her throat. Sud- 
denly, without quite knowing why, she 
put down her glass of milk, slid off the 
chair, and went outside. 

It was warm on the back lawn, and 
she stood quietly a moment. Down the 
street came a dog’s bark, one sharp, 
quick yap, and she knew the mailman 
was coming. Deliberatély she turned 
away from the sound, forcing herself not 
to hear. Black and gold bumblebees 
rocked the hollyhocks beside the back 
door with their hungry seeking, and 
above the sky floated with white clouds. 
The little girl sucked at her lower lip 
and walked slowly across the lawn. A 
white cabbage butterfly, its wings as 
fragile as white tissue paper, fluttered 
in from the garden, and she watched it 
as it hovered low over the grass. For a 
moment it almost touched her leg, so 
close it made her catch her breath at 
the loveliness. She turned to call to her 
mother. She, too, would be caught with 
wonder at its fragile flutterings and 
white wings that kept it just above the 
grass, like a floating flower. And sud- 
denly, the words warm on her lips, she 
stopped. A vague uneasiness stirred 
through her thoughts. 

The butterfly flew close again. It hov- 
ered a moment over a short, pink clover, 
hesitated, then lit with white wings 
closed like a prayer. The little girl 
looked at it, conscious again of its frail 
white loveliness. It was resting, for only 
an instant, and suddenly, without 
thought, without motive, she lifted her 
foot and crushed the delicate wings be- 
neath her thin, brown sandal. The sun 
spread over the lawn and touched a light 
finger to the back of her bare neck. 
Then the little girl turned and without 
knowing why, walked listlessly toward 
the garden. The air hummed with the 
mellow, sing-song drone of a summer 
afternoon. 

But it was ended. And probably never 
again would she lie in the tall grass and 
listen to the song of the meadowlark. 





N May 15, 1944, the death of Ser- 
() gius, Russian Orthodox Patriarch 
f Moscow and All Russia, was reported. 
» days later, Metropolitan Alexei 
Leningrad, fulfilling the last will of 
late Patriarch, became Acting Pa- 
triarch, in expectation of the convoca- 
tion of the Church Council which has 
elect a new Patriarch. In accepting 
his appointment, the Metropolitan ad- 
ssed a warm, personal letter to Stalin 
vhom he called “Dear Joseph Vissario- 
ich” and described as “the wise 
placed by the Lord over our 
nation.” At the Patriarch’s funeral, 
high-ranking official represented the 
Soviet Government. 
different from the situation 
hich obtained as recently as in 1938! 
Chen, all the Churches, among them 
the Russian Orthodox Church, were the 
rget of a reckless attack on the part 
the government headed by the same 
lear Joseph Vissarionovich.” Then, the 
vernment, consisting of convinced and 
ilitant atheists, did all it could to up- 
religion. It jailed and executed 
shops, priests, and active laymen. It 
closed churches, desecrating 
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objects of veneration, prohibiting any 
kind of religious education and propa- 
ganda, and organizing on a large scale 





The late Metropolitan Sergius at his elevation to the Russian Patriarchate. Right: His successor, Alexei of Leningrad 


Are the Reds Getting Religion? 


By N. S. TIMASHEFF 


antireligious education and propaganda 
of a highly offensive style. It ridiculed 
religion and assimilated it with the forces 
of political and social reaction. After 
the death of Patriarch Tykhon (1925), 
the Russian Orthodox Church was not 
permitted to elect a new Patriarch. For 
eighteen years the Church was headed 
by Metropolitan Sergius, who, in 1936, 
became the Acting Patriarch. 

But from the statements above we 
see that, at the time of his death, he 
was the Patriarch of Russia. Actually, 
on September 5, 1943, the following 
announcement was published in Mos- 
cow: “Yesterday Comrade Stalin re- 
ceived Acting Patriarch Sergius, Metro- 
politan Alexei of Leningrad, and Met- 
ropolitan Nicholas of Kiev. During the 
reception Metropolitan Sergius informed 
Stalin that leading circles of the Ortho- 
dox Church intend to hold a Council 


of bishops in the very near future and - 


to elect a Patriarch. The head of the 
government expressed his sympathy with 
the decision and said that the govern- 
ment would not hinder this in any way.” 

A few days later, nineteen Russian 
Orthodox bishops convened in Moscow 
and unanimously elected Sergius Pa- 
triarch of Moscow and All Russia. On 
September 12, he was officially installed. 
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A week later, the Archbishop of York, 
of the Church of England, arrived in 
Moscow to visit the hierarchy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and to in- 
vite a Russian Church delegation to 
come to England. A few years earlier, 
an attempt of Russian Church digni- 
taries to have any relations with for 
eign churchmen would have been con- 
demned almost as an act of treason! 
Those events were, however, not quite 
unexpected. In 1939, anticipating war 
with Germany and desiring to appease 
the believers who still formed more than 
half the population of Russia, the Soviet 
Government abruptly changed its policy. 
It acknowledged that Christianity was 
not necessarily an enemy and, in con- 
sequence, substantially curbed persecu- 
tion and toned down antireligious prop- 
aganda. On the other hand, from the 
very beginning of the war, the Russian 
Orthodox Church threw itself heart and 
soul into the national struggle. This 
was in conformity with the historical 
tradition of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. But, 7-1 Russian conditions, the 
identification of nation and government 
is easy. Led by Metropolitan, later Pa- 
triarch, Sergius, the Church has helped 
the nation and the government in the 
titanic struggle against the German in- 
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syader, using all the means at its disposal. 
What are these means? 
‘First of all, by constant prayers for 
tory the Church sustains and strength- 
ms the morale of the people. Moreover, 
ergius wrote several messages to the 
sastors and churchgoers, calling on them 
jo increase their efforts to aid the Army 
n the fight against the invader. 
| Secondly, the Church induces the flock 
jo collect money for direct help to the 
ar effort. A few days before the elec- 
ion, Sergius announced that the Church 
d contributed more than eight million 
bles for the building of the Dmitri 
Donskoy tank column, and that the 
iests and laity had also donated mil- 
ions of rubles for aircraft squadrons 
nd the relief of wounded and orphans. 
Thirdly, the Patriarch used the au- 
hority of the.Church to prohibit col- 
aboration with Hitler in German-oc- 
tupied provinces. On many occasions he 
solemnly condemned those bishops and 
priests who had accepted Hitler’s lic 
that his invasion was a crusade and ex- 
pressed their admiration for his deeds. 
Fourthly, the Patriarch helped stir up 
resistance to the Germans in territories 
which are not Russian, but where the 
influence of Russia is strong. In his last 
Easter message “to all Christians of 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and 
others of the Orthodox faith languish- 
ing in Fascist captivity,” he said: “Our 
Orthodox Church is marching side by 
side with the people. In all churches of 
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the Soviet Union prayers are offered 
York, f for victory and collections are made for 
ed inf} needs created by the war. Let the lamp 
f the of Orthodoxy burn still more brightly 
to in-§ before you. The conscience of every sin- 
om tof cere Slav and Greek dictates that he 
arlier,— shall seek every way to evade working 
digni: § for Germany. May God strengthen our 
1 for-— fraternal union.” 
con- In this case Sergius could not but 


n! use the radio, controlled by the govern- 


quite — ment. This shows that the government 
"war appreciates the support of the Church. 
pease § A similar situation has developed at the 
than § All-Slavic Congress which was held in 
oviet § Moscow in the summer of 1943. Metro- 
olicy. politan Nicholas was present, accom- 
was — panied by sjx bishops. He gave an ad- 
con- — dress extolling the duty of every Chris- 
secu: tian to fight the Fascists. Since he could 
orop- not have appeared without the permis- 
. the f sion of the government, it is obvious 
ssian that the latter is eager to use the au- 
and thority of the Russian Church among 
This — the peoples of the Balkan and the Danu- 
rical bian basin. 
odox Sergius displayed willingness to sup- 
, the port the government in its sometimes 
nent difficult relations with the Allies. Shortly 
- Pa before his election he made the follow- 
Iped ing statement: “I am not a military man, 


the but it seems to me that the time for 
1 in- the complete annihilation of Hitler: has 








arrived. I refuse to believe that’ the 
mothers of American and British sol- 
diers want this to drag on. We Russians 
are the world’s most patient people, but 
the end of our patience is overflowing.” 
This was a vigorous support on the de- 
mand for the second front which, then, 
was paramount in Russia and somewhat 
embarrassed the Western Allies who 
were not yet prepared for the final 
onslaught on the common enemy. The 
visit of the Archbishop of York was ar- 
ranged in a manner which could not 
fail to convince the visitor of cordial 
relations between the state and _ the 
Church in Russia and thus help dissi- 
pate, among the Anglicans, the fears 
and objections against close collabora- 
tion with Russia. 


PPPLLL LLL LLLP LOLOL LLL LCL LOL DLO LO OOOD 


> The man who watches the clock 
usually remains one of the hands. 
—THE UNIVERSE 
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The services rendered by the Russian 
Church to the nation and government 
have been substantial indeed. What has 
the Church received as a counterpart? 

The main reward has official 
recognition of the Church and the per- 
mission to elect a Patriarch. This has, 
by the way, resulted in an almost com- 
plete breakdown of the notorious Living 
Church, so strongly supported by the 
Soviet government twenty years ago. In 
a letter written by Patriarch Sergius in 
November, 1943, we read: “A 
of bishops of the Living Church have 
congratulated us on the election. Many 
want to restore communion with us.” 

An additional feature of the new 
status may be seen in a further com- 
munication contained in the same let- 
ter: “We have moved to a new residence 
given us by the government; this is the 
former German embassy. It is a lux: 
urious residence, and we understand 
that this is a sign of the benevolence 
of the government, a reward for the 
Church’s conduct in the course of the 
war.” 

Of no lesser importance has been the 
restoration of the training of priests, 
which up to quite recently could be 


been 


An authority on Russian 
affairs interprets the re- 
cent, widely hailed reli- 


gious trends in the Soviet 


number 
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conducted only in clandestine semi- 
naries or by correspondence courses. In 
December, 1943, Patriarch Sergius an- 
nounced that he had decided—and ob- 
viously the Soviet Government had ap- 
proved the decision—to open a_ theo- 
logical academy in Moscow and to begin 
special courses for the training of priests 
ine the diocese. Candidates will be ac- 
cepted only after a thorough education 
in state schools. Training will be free 
of charge. The curriculum will differ 
little from prerevolutionary time, but 
in addition to theological subjects the 
Soviet Constitution and Law will be 
taught. Graduates will sign a_ special 
pledge to devote all their life to the 
Church. 

Furthermore, the printing of some 
religious material has become possible. 
For the publication of a book, the gov- 
ernment placed at the disposal of the 
Patriarch the printing presses of the 
Militant Atheist Unions, which for the 
past few years could not publish even 
a short pamphlet! 

Quite a few churches have been re- 
opened in Moscow. In the summer of 
1942, the number of functioning 
churches was twenty-six and last Christ- 
mas it was said to be fifty. Whether a 
similar development has taken place in 
other cities and towns, we do not know. 
But we do know that, in Moscow 
churches, collections are made for the 
restoration of churches in _ liberated 
areas. 

Closely connected is the fact that, in 
August, 1943, the celebrated icon of the 
Iberian Virgin was made available for 
public worship. In 1930, its disappear- 
ance from a famous shrine in the 
center of Moscow was considered as 
the climax of the persecution. Now it is 
placed in the Sokolniki Cathedral, in 
one of Moscow’s suburbs. In November, 
1943, Patriarch Sergius expressed a hope 
to buy a plant for the production of 
tapers necessary for the Orthodox Divine 
Service. 

Finally, the Government has not only 
terminated the publication of antire- 
ligious literature and closed the anti- 
religious museums, but it has condemned 
the ridiculing of religion. In June of 
1943, Kalinin, sometimes called the 
President of the Soviet Union, though 
he actually is the chairman of the bureau 
of the Supreme Council of the USSR, 
said: “Since religion still grips consid- 
erable sections of the population and 
some people are deeply religious, we 
cannot combat it by ridicule. Of course, 
if some young people find it amusing 
it is not so terrible. But we must not 
allow it to develop into mockery.” 

From this survey it follows that the 
state of religion, especially of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, is now incom- 
parably better than it was in 1938 in 
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the midst of persecution, and even in 
1940 in the early stage of the new 
religious policy. Dark points remain, 
however. 

First of all, the Russian Church has 
not gained the right to give religious 
instruction to the children, and the state 
continues to struggle against religion 
through education which is- entirely in 
its hands. In the speech quoted above 
Kalinin said: ‘We believe that religion 
is a misguiding institution- and we 
struggle against it by education.” 

Furthermore, a new danger seems to 
arise from the close collaboration of 
the Orthodox Church with the govern- 
ment which—this must be emphasized— 
remains atheist. Since relations are cor- 
dial, will not the Church refrain from 
underlining the contrast between her 
teaching and the official philosophy of 
the state? And will not the Church be 
inclined to endorse any policy of the 
Government provided it would not di- 
rectly turn against the teaching of 
Christ? Sergius’ speech on the second 
front may be considered a dangerous 
precedent. 

What do these developments mean 
for the Catholic Church? It naturally 
gains profit from the general improve- 
ment of “the spiritual: climate,” from 
the cessation of forcible church closing 
or of the persecution of persons known 
to be regular churchgoers. But, up to 
quite recently, there were symptoms of 
the persistence of a particularly un- 
friendly attitude toward the Catholic 
Church on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. On February 1, 1944, Izvestia, 
organ of the Soviet Government, pub- 
lished an article asserting that the for- 
eign policy of the Vatican was pro- 
Fascist, and a week later Red Star, the 
paper of the Russian Army, published an 
extract from a pamphlet denouncing 
“the Vatican’s intrigues in the inter- 
national arena.” On April 16, the late 
Patriarch Sergius published in_ the 
Journal of the Patriarchate an article in 
which he opposed the Catholic doctrine 
on the position of the Pope as the Vicar 
of Christ. In this statement, he merely 
repeated the well-known ideas of Greek 
Orthodox theologians. But it was symp- 
tomatic that the Patriarch found it con- 
venient to emphasize the opposition of 
the Orthodox Church of Russia to 
Catholicism at a time when, throughout 
the Christian world, all the churches 
stressed their solidarity. 

But, still later, the world’s attention 
was called to a curious incident. Father 
Stanislaus “Orlemanski, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, acting on his own initia- 
tive, flew to Moscow. According to press 
reports there, in his conferences with 
Stalin and Molotov, he pleaded for 
religious tolerance in Poland and also 
in the Ukraine and White Russia, where 
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Hits It Every Time! 


> In Brooklyn they still tell the story 
of an Englishman who, shortly before 
the present war broke out, was pay- 
ing his first visit to the United States. 

Like all loyal Brooklynites, his friends 
were anxious to have him see the 
Dodgers play, so they took him to a 
game at Ebbets Field. 

After the Dodgers had been hitting 
the opposing pitcher all over the lot, 
the Englishman was heard to remark: 
“Jolly good pitcher, eh what? Hits the 
bloomin’ bat every time.” 





large Catholic minorities exist. Not only 
was Stalin quoted as promising to- do 


* all in his power to co-operate with the 


Church so that there would be no per- 
secution in these areas, but apparently 
he went even further than the priest 
expected by affirming his desire that 
religious freedom be universal. Let us, 
however, not forget that officially there 
never was any religious persecution in 
Russia: when bishops and priests, Or- 
thodox and Catholic, were jailed, exiled, 
or executed, this always was justified by 
their alleged counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity. 


of Stalin’s words are of tremendous 
significance. The traditional tension be- 
tween the Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholics in Russia, in which the tra- 
ditional tension between the Russians 
and the Poles is expressed, is part of 
the background which gave heightened 
interest to the priest’s unofficial enter- 
prise. Religious persecution of the Cath- 
olics living in the Soviet Union is one 
of the reasons for the strong opposition 
of the majority of Catholics to Soviet 
plans for Poland and Lithuania, both 
predominantly Catholic countries. Ob- 
viously, if Catholics could be persuaded 
that no persecution looms in the future, 
their opposition might vanish. 

The Soviet Government is well aware 
of the role of Catholics in international 
politics. Hence, the attempt already be- 
gun to appease Catholic elements. This 
has not been done in too obvious or 
open form, but in the more subtle, 
roundabout way characteristic of Soviet 
politics. Rather than confer with the 
Apostolic Administrator in Moscow, 
Father Leopold Braun, the Russian 
leader chose a priest who was prepared 
to play a part that had been assigned 
to him. 


ai cok the implications 


Father Orlemanski’s invitation to see 
Stalin and the friendly words he heard 
from the head of the atheist government 
make sense only if, in view of inter- 
national complications, Stalin would 
like to come to terms and to sign a 
kind of Concordat. If Stalin is willing 
to grant the Catholic Church the same 
rights which have already been granted 
to the Orthodox Church, an agreement 
would no longer be out of the question, 
especially if one more question could be 
solved to the satisfaction of the Church. 
This is the question of religious instruc- 
tion for the children of Catholic parents, 
a question which was paramount in the 
course of the famous trial of Bishop 
Cepliak and Msgr. Budkiewicz in 1923. 
Then, the defendants asserted that no 
positive law could supersede the natural 
law which commands priests to enlighten 
children. As has been already reported, 
the right of training priests has been 
recently granted to the Orthodox 
Church, but not the right to give re- 
ligious instruction to children. It is 
rather improbable that this right will 
be granted to Catholics only and not to 
all religious denominations. But this 
concession’ would be tantamount to the 
abandonment, by the Communists, of 


‘their last hope to gain victory over re- 


ligion by means of education from which 
the very idea of God is eliminated. 
Thus, said Soviet leaders are con- 
fronted with a conflict between their 
long-range aim of uprooting religion 
and their short-range aim of annexing, 
without too much trouble, the provinces 
they covet. This conflict has been con- 
spiciously manifested in the contradic- 
tion between the recent attacks on 
Catholicism in the Soviet press and the 
friendly words of Stalin to Father Or- 
lemanski. What will be the outcome, 
depends on unpredictable military and 
diplomatic developments. 
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Release from Vow 


Is there a way for a person to be released from an obliga- 
tion incurred by taking a private vow?—J.0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The obligation of a vow can cease through dispensation or 
commutation. Dispensation of a vow is its absolute extinction 
made in God’s name. The Church can dispense vows through 
the power given her by Christ, “whatever you loose on earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. 18:18). Commutation 
of a vow means substituting something else in place of that 
which was vowed. 

We recommend that the matter of obtaining a dispensation 
or commutation in particular cases be taken up with one’s 
pastor or confessor. 


Divine Praises: Holy Saturday 


1) In some churches the “Divine Praises” are added to 
the prayers said after Low Masses. When did this custom 
originate? 

2) Why does Lent end at noon on Holy Saturday?-t.t., 
WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


1) After Low Masses, the celebrant must recite certain 
prayers with the people. There are a few exceptional occasions 
when these prayers may be dispensed with, but we need not 
treat of them at present. The prayers with which we have 
all become familiar were first prescribed by Pope Leo XIII 
in 1884. Pope Pius X added the threefold invocation of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Pope Pius XI directed that these 
prayers be said for the conversion of Russia. 

The prayers prescribed by universal law do not include 
the “Divine Praises.” Since all such additions are local in 
character and depend on the rulings of particular dioceses, 
we are unable to state just when they were introduced in 
particular instances. 

2) The number of days set aside for Lent has varied dur- 
ing the history of the Church. Lent had its origin in the 
desire to commemorate the fast of forty days and forty nights 
which Our Lord voluntarily imposed on himself before be- 
ginning his public ministry. The liturgical commemoration 
of this is not limited to forty days and depends on the positive 
law of the Church and not upon any divine precept. Even 
now it might be disputed whether it is quite accurate to say 
that Lent ends at noon on Holy Saturday. What does end at 
that time is the obligation of the Lenten fast and abstinence. 


If we may hazard an opinion on the reason for shortening the 
time, we believe that it was in view of the fact that during 
the Mass on Holy Saturday morning the Resurrection of 
Christ is commemorated. Once more the organ peals, the 
Gloria is sung, the bells ring as a sign of joy over the victory 
of Christ. It is in conformity with the spirit of joy expressed 
in the liturgy to have the time of penance terminated soon 
after the celebration of Mass. This change became effective 
on May 19, 1918. 


Alan de Rupe 


When is the feast day of Blessed Alan de Rupe?—r.B., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


There is no feast day assigned to Alan de Rupe because 
he has been neither beatified nor canonized. The term 
“Blessed” is merely a popular recognition of his outstanding 
sanctity. He was a member of the Dominican Order and lived 
frdm 1428 to 1475. He was a great apostle of the Rosary. 


Simon of Cyrene 


Was Simon who helped Christ on the way to Calvary a 
colored man? In his book “Splendor of Sorrow” Eddie 
Doherty quotes St. Albert as authority for the statement 
that Simon was a Negro.—NEW YORK CITY 


Does Mr. Doherty refer to St. Albert who taught St. Thomas 
Aquinas? If so it should be remembered that he lived in the 
thirteenth century and it would be impossible for him to 
have firsthand information on the point in question. 

In the fifteenth chapter of his Gospel, St. Mark says, “they 
forced a certain passer-by, Simon of Cyrene coming from the 
country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, to take up his 
cross.” Cyrene was a Greek settlement on the northern coast 
of Africa. Perhaps the location of the city in Africa gave rise 
to the belief that Simon was a Negro, but there is no evidence 
of Negroes being present in that part of Africa. It is known 
that at the time of Our Lord, the city had many influential 
Jewish inhabitants. Simen apparently was one of the many 
Cyrenian Jews who lived in Jerusalem where they had their 
own synagogue (Acts 6:9). 

Why does St. Mark mention Alexander and Rufus? Evi- 
dently they, if not their father, had become Christians and 
were well known to those for whom St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel. Certainly there was a Rufus living itt Rome at that 
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time, for St. Paul sent greetings to him as well as to his mother 
(Rom. 16:13). In view of fact that St. Mark wrote his Gospel 
for the Romans, it is very probable that the Rufus to whom 
St. Paul sent his salutation was a son of Simon of Cyrene. 


The Name of God 


The second commandment obliges us to honor the name 
of God. What is the name of God?—c.c., PATERSON, N. J. 


In the form“of the divine precept, “Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain,” the word “name” 
is in the singular number. It is not to be understood, how- 
ever, as referring to any one name in particular. It extends to 
every name by which God is generally designated. He is 
called by many names, such as “God,” “ Yahweh,” “the Lord,” 

the Almighty,” “the Lord of Hosts,” “the King of Kings,” 
and others of similar import, in Holy Scripture. All are en- 
titled to the same veneration. 

When we are commanded to honor the name of God, it is 
not a command directed to the letters or syllables of which 
the name is composed or in any respect to the mere name. 
[The commandment is directed to reminding rational crea- 
tures of their obligation of showing honor to the import or 
the meaning of any word that is used to express the Omnipo- 
tent and Eternal Majesty of the Godhead, Trinity in unity. 


Original Sin 


IVill you kindly explain the Catholic doctrine of original 
sin?—T. E., NEW YORK CITY 


When considering original sin we must keep certain facts 
in mind. The first is that the whole idea of original sin rests 
on the revealed truth that the first human beings created by 
God were constituted in a state of grace or original justice. 
God did not intend them or their descendants to live merely 
a natural life or to attain merely a natural destiny: They 
were destined for an end superior to that which they could 
reach by the use of their natural powers. To enable them to 
attain this superior destiny (the Beatific Vision), God elevated 
the natures of Adam and Eve by infusing into their souls 
sanctifying grace. This principle of supernatural life (grace) 
made it possible for them to operate on a supernatural level 
ind to attain a supernatural end. 

Besides the strictly supernatural gift of grace, our first 
parents were also endowed with other special gifts which are 
designated preternatural. These were bodily immortality, 
freedom from concupiscence and suffering, and habitual in- 
fused knowledge. All these prerogatives were organically in- 
terrelated so that the preternatural gifts served as a comple- 
ment to the supernatural state of grace, and the preservation 
of the former was dependent on the retention of the latter. 
Chis primitive state of man is designated “the state of orig- 
inal justice and sanctity.” 

[It must be borne in mind that all these gifts constituting 
the state of original justice and sanctity were freely given by 
God. They were not due to human nature as such. It is very 
important to remember this point as we shall see when dis- 
cussing the deprivation that followed Adam’s fall. 

\dam was head of the human race. The state of original 
justice and sanctity was bestowed on him not exclusively as 
, personal favor but was to be a spiritual treasure he could 
pass on to his descendants. 

With these facts in mind, we are prepared to discuss orig- 
inal sin. In the case of Adam there was personal sin, a re- 
bellion against God. The result of his personal sin was the 
loss of the gifts which God had given him. He was no longer 
equipped to live a supeinatural life nor to attain a super- 
natural destiny. Neither could he pass his special endow- 
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ments on to his descendants. He was like a father who 
squanders a fortune and consequently cannot leave it to his 
children. ‘ 

God, however, did not abandon Adam and the human 
race of which he was the head. He punished Adam for his 
personal sin, but at the same time He did not deprive him 
and his posterity of the possibility of gaining heaven. God 
promised a Redeemer who would make it possible for men to 
be elevated to the supernatural state of grace. 

What then is original sin in the descendants of Adam? It 
is not a corruption of their human nature. That remains 
good in itself. Original sin in the children of Adam is essen- 
tially a negative state, a deprivation of the supernatural lile 
and the preternatural gifts which they would have possessed 
at birth if Adam had not sinned. This privation, of course, 
is no small thing, for it leaves a man without the super- 
natural means he needs to attain his true destiny. Sanctifying 
grace can indeed be infused through Baptism and restored 
and increased through the other Sacraments, but several ef- 
fects of original sin remain. Because the preternatural gifts 
are not restored, man is subject to death, sickness, and suffer- 
ing; there is the conflict between the flesh and the spirit; 
the intellect and the will lack the the clarity and the strength 
in the pursuit of the true and the good which would have 
accompanied the possession of infused knowledge. 

Is such a penalty unjust? Not if we remember that the 
state of original justice and sanctity was something to which 
man has no natural claim. No injustice is inflicted on man if 
he is deprived of something to which he has no right. The 
penalty of original sin does make the way of salvation more 
difficult but by no means hopeless. We must‘not put the 
whole blame for sin in the world on Adam, for even if he 
had not sinned it would still have been possible for his pos- 
terity to sin if they determined freely to do so, even as it was 
possible for Adam to sin in spite of his high gifts and en- 
dowments. Moreover, we must ever keep in mind the redemp- 
tive work of Christ. “For if by the offense of the one the many 
died, much more has the grace of God, and the gift in the 
grace of the one man Jesus Christ, abounded unto the many” 
(Rom. 5:15,16). No one will be condemned except for de- 
liberate refusal to co-operate with the grace of God. “But 
where the offense has abounded, grace has abounded yet 
more; so that as sin has reigned unto death, so also grace 
may reign by justice unto life everlasting through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Ibi. 20,21). 


Cardinal’s Hat 


What ts the significance of the tassels on the hat of the 
recently deceased Cardinal O’Connell?—c.s.c., CHESTNUT 
HILL, MASS. 


One of the symbols of a Cardinal's office is the red hat 
which is received when he is’ elevated to that dignity. The 
hat is seldom worn. The tassels are arranged on two strings 
of fifteen each which hang down the back. As such, the tassels 
have no significance although their number has, especially in 
heraldry. The number of tassels associated with the ecclesias- 
tical hat on coats of arms indicates various ranks in dignity. 


Age of Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph 


I would like very much to know the approximate ages 
of Our Blessed Mother and of St. Joseph at the time of 
Christ’s birth.—v.L., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


There is no definite information available on the age of 
either the Blessed Virgin or St. Joseph. St. Luke informs us 
that Mary was espoused at the time of the Annunciation. 
Since it was customary for espousals of women to take place 
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quite early in life among the Jews, it has been assumed that 
she was sixteen or seventeen years of age at the time. No 
clue is given as to the age of St. Joseph. 


Chain Prayer . 


A friend received a chain prayer by letter with the usual 
promises of favors and the request to pass it on. The letter 
stated that the prayer was approved by the Franciscan 
Sisters. Have Sisters the authority to approve prayers?— 
A.S., SO. AMBOY, N. J. 


In the letter from which the above was taken it is stated 
that the person who received the prayer tore it up. This is 
highly commendable and should be followed by all who re- 
ceive such correspondence. It is strange this practice con- 
tinues in spite of repeated warnings about its essentially 
superstitious character. 

Sisters have no authority to approve prayers any more than 
have individual priests. The claim that the prayer had the 
approval mentioned in the letter is unquestionably spurious 
and was added merely to gain authority for the product of 
possibly a well-intentioned but deluded mind. 


Completing Education 


I am a graduate of a Catholic high school. I have read a 
number of Catholic philosophical and theological works 
and would like to pursue this further. Is it possible to take 
a course in philosophy and theology by mail? If not, can 
you suggest how I may follow this work in a more orderly 
manner?—B.F.MC. 


The Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Connecticut offer 
a few home study courses along the lines mentioned in the 
inquiry. Enrollment is limited to members of the fraternity 
and their families. 

For personal guidance in following a reading course: that 
will give a mature, well-rounded Catholic view of man and 
life we recommend F. J. Sheed’s Ground Plan for Catholic 
Reading. The review of this book in Tue Sten says, “the aim 
is to impart to the reader a plan which will give him that 
which is the property of Catholicism alone—a view of life 
in its totality. . . . In order to aid those who are interested 
in attaining this view of totality, the plan has been arranged 
in three parts. The first is preliminary—to clear the mind and 
prepare it for what will follow. The second is a course of 
reading aimed at the acquisition of the total view. The third 
has for its purpose the enrichment of that view.” 


Various Rites 


Many of us are interested in your references to the 
Oriental rites of the Catholic Church. As we believe that 
Catholicism is the same all over the world, we would ap- 
preciate an explanation of the various rites.—J. J., FAYETTE- 
VILLE, N. Y. 


The variation in the rites used in the liturgy of the Catho- 
lic Church need have no effect on one’s belief in its unity. 
The unity of the Church refers to a unity of doctrine and 
government. “One Lord, one faith, one Baptism; one God 
and Father of all,” is the way St.Paul puts it (Eph. 4:5). 
Concisely, the catechism informs us that the evident unity 
of the Church is due to having at all times and in all places, 
the same faith, the same sacrifice, the same Sacraments, and 
one head. 

This unity of doctrine and government does not preclude 
diversity of rite in the celebration of Mass, of the Divine 
Office, and the administration of the Sacraments. Rites are 
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the result of historical development and are not on a par 
with the revealed truths with which they are associated and 
which are believed by all Catholics. For instance, while there 
is a variety of ceremonies, prayers, languages, and vestments 
used in the celebration of the Mass according to different 
rites, Christ’s unbloody renewal of His death upon the Cross 
is essentially the same in each. 


Lord’s Prayer 


When was the Protestant version of the Lord’s Prayer 
adopted, and what does it add that our own way of saying 
it does not?—F. M., CLEVELAND, O. 


The usual Protestant manner of reciting the Lord’s Prayer 
adds what is known as a doxology, which in this particular 
case is, “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, forever.” Various manuscripts of the Gospels do contain 
these words, but they are not given in the more accurate, old 
copies that have been preserved. Protestant scholars admit 
today that the incorporation of the doxology is an interpola- 
tion, that is, an unauthorized addition to the Gospel. This 
interpolation is found, among others, in both Tyndale’s and 
the King James translations of the sixth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. 

It is easy to explain this interpolation when we understand 
the ancient practice of concluding prayers with a doxology. 
An instance of the preservation of this practice is seen in the 
addition of the “Glory be to the Father,” etc. at the end 
of Psalms when they are used in the liturgy of the Church. 
The doxology used by Protestants today was used in many 
places by Catholics when the Lord’s Prayer was used in the 
liturgy, and it became customary to incorporate it on the 
margin of the Scriptual text. In the course of time, either 
deliberately or by error, it was transcribed as part of the 
text itself. 

It is well at this point to recall that the form of the Lord’s 
Prayer used by Gatholics is not derived from any Catholic 
version of the Gospels but from a version of the prayer itself 
imposed upon England in the reign of Henry VIII and em- 
ployed in the 1549 and 1552 editions of the “Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” From this our present Catholic form differs 
only in two very slight particulars: “which art” has been 
modernized into “who art” and “in earth” into “on earth.” 

It seems safe to say that the Protestant practice of adding 
the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer had its origin in the fact 
that the king James Version, except in the case of the 
Psalms, was used in the Scriptural parts of the 1662 revision 
of the “Book of Common Prayer.” 


Santayana 


What is the religion of George Santayana?—r. E. 0., NEW 
LONDON, CONN. ° 


For the past twenty years George Santayana, the former 
Harvard professor, has been living in Rome. When the Eter- 
nal City fell to American troops, a correspondent searched 
him out at the hospital of the Blue Sisters where he had 
lived for about two and a half years. He is eighty years of 
age but has a new book ready for publication. Hz 

The correspondent made the following report relative to 
the present question: “Before calling on Santayana I talked 
to Sister Angela White of Chicago, one of the Blue Sisters 
who look after him. She said he was a kindly gentleman who 
kept very much to himself and a Catholic, although not a 
practicing one. 

“Santayana said he went to church but never on Sunday, 
because there were always other people there on Sunday and 
he likes to be alone in church.” 
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The Theater’s Problem 

The state of the theater, like that of the nation, can 
often be viewed with alarm. Currently, despite the lush 
financial reports, enthusiastic plans for the coming season, 
and the spectacular success of a few recent plays, the con- 
dition of the spoken drama in this country is far from 
healthy. Except for isolated experimental groups and college 
societies, it has remained static, exhibiting a startling lack 
£ originality in both writing and production. 

rhis decline in prestige is disquieting, but it is not alto- 

ther surprising when the trend and pace of recent years 
ire analyzed. In the past two decades, the commercial 
frankly, and without apology, abandoned any 
pretense of moral stability. It has become arrogantly pro- 
vincial in its smug desire to cater to the sophisticated tastes 
of a small New York clique, leaving a vast potential audience 
outside the pale. Politically, it has not been content with 
liberalism, but has often plunged headlong into the realm 
of radical thought. It has skirted dangerously close to the 
shoals of degeneracy with themes that have been neither 
entertaining nor educational and has attempted, on many 
occasions, to mold, rather than mirror, public thought. The 
theater has become a field for investment and speculation, 
rather than artistic endeavor. Instead of attempting to 
build a permanent structure, it has been content to produce 
with one eye on a possible screen sale or contract. It has 
failed in the opportunity to foster a truly American drama, 
offering instead the “inspiring folklore of a Tobacco Road 
or the satiny rottenness of a Voice of the Turtle, neither 
of which is a.truly representative picture of America. 

Discouraging though the situation is, it cannot be called 
hopeless. There are a sufficient number of theater folk in 
positions of responsibility and importance who realize that 
something must be done. John Golden, one of the most 
stute and reliable producers, has already taken a step in 
that direction. He recently contributed $100,000 for “the 
general benefit and cultural advancement of the legitimate 
theater.” It is his plan to assist worthy writers and actors 
ind ultimately to establish a repertory group in New York 
for the presentation of “the finer things at a low price for 
the people.” Eventually, he intends to ee the idea into 
1 national theater. 


theater has 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Now this is a worthy start, but it is no more than. that, 
for it doesn’t solve the problem. It is hard to see how any 
national theater—as the term is popularly interpreted—can 
remedy the situation. There is always the possibility of 
minority control in such a project, and the temptation it 
offers the politically ambitious is something to take into 
consideration. Imagine how effectively it might be used ina 
national presidential campaign! ‘Tomorrow's shrewd politicos 
might find it extremely difficult to maintain a hands-off pol 
icy—as witness some of our present difficulties along those 
lines and the debacle of the unlamented Federal Theater. 

The solution would seem to lie in a resurgence of pop- 
ular interest in the theater—a reawakening sponsored by 
schools, churches, colleges, and interested adult groups. Holly: 
wood has made us intellectually soft by scaling its plays to 
the lowest I. Q. level, and it has also made us demanding in 
our entertainment requirements. For a fifty-cent ticket we 
are treated to mighty armadas battling fiercely on the seas 
or in the clouds, a thousand chorus girls riding as many 
Arabian steeds through streets paved with Technicolor gold, 
or dinosaurs roaming prehistoric wastelands. It is not diff 
cult to understand how large segments of the population 
have reached the point where they will accept only glitter 
ing, gargantuan doses of entertainment. For them the the 
ater has little appeal. However, there is a sufficiently large 
and interested audience awaiting the revitalization of the 
spoken drama. The theater owes to them, and itself, a gen 
eral examination of values and standards if it is to make 
any sturdy contribution to postwar progress and culture. 


The Underground 


Europe’s highly publicized underground movement is given 
additional screen attention in THE SEVENTH CROSS, an 
adaptation of the Anna Seghers novel. This should have a 
more profound and lasting effect on the average adult, 
principally because it is devoid of the sensational touches, 
the frantic speeches, and the hate hymns of other anti-Naai 
dramas. By underplaying the fear and terror that covers 
Europe like a shroud, the producers have turned this into an 
impressive and moving story. 

When seven prisoners escape from a concentration camp, 
the commandant orders seven crosses erected in the court 
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September, 1944 


yard to await their recapture. Six of the men are appre- 
hended, but the seventh cross stands empty. The story then 
follows that man as he makes good his escape from Ger- 
many. In addition to the strong and intelligently forged 
element of tension, the performances of Spencer Tracy, Signe 
Hasso, Jessica Tandy, and Hume Cronyn add considerably 
to the film’s value. 

Designed for mature viewers, this strong melodrama is not 
recommended indiscriminately, but rather for those who 
prefer realism and sturdy suspense in their screen fare. 
(MGM) 


Carrier “X°’ 


Another chapter is added to the record of Naval participa- 
tion in the war with the presentation of WING AND A 
PRAYER, the story of an airplane carrier which played a 
vital role in the Battle of Midway and the maneuverings in 
the Pacific after Pearl Harbor. 

Three main story threads are skilfully woven against the 
background of life on a carrier during hours of tension and 
tragedy. Principal attention is focused on the men who 
comprise “Torpedo Squadron Five” and the emotional crises 
they face before the mission is ended and victory won. The 
entire plot revolves on a technical question which may well 
start a controversy among men of the Navy. The action of 
the officers in failing to tell their men just why they are 
avoiding an enemy encounter lacks plausibility, but it is a 
minor criticism of an otherwise engrossing and graphic 
depiction. 

Don Ameche, Charles Bickford, and Dana Andrews in the 
star roles offer three exceptionally fine portrayals. Also con- 
vincing are William Eythe, Richard Jaeckel, Kevin O’Shea, 
and Cedric Hardwicke. The major attraction in this is for 
the male audience, but it has been developed with an eye to 
general appeal. (20th Century-Fox) 


Hollywood China 


Once again the studios essay to project on the screen a 
portrait of China battling under the grip of an aggressor. 
This time it is Pearl Buck’s DRAGON SEED that serves to 


| bring to public attention the plight of the gallant Chinese. 


Produced on a scale comparable to the author’s Good 
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Earth of several years ago, it successfully relays the picture 
of invasion’s frightful toll. Blended with the larger canvas 
of war is a simple study of family life in a farm community 
before it is disrupted by the chaotic conditions of war. 

Though the film’s technical effects are admirable achieve- 
ments and its benefit to the Chinese cause will undoubtedly 
be widespread, it lacks the cohesion and plot structure that 
goes to make an outstanding motion picture. Nor are the 
performances of the all-star cast of any considerable assist- 
ance in maintaining the illusion. Katherine Hepburn is 
probably the least effective member of a cast that includes 
Walter Huston, Turhan Bey, Frances Rafferty, Akim Tami- 
roff, and Aline MacMahon. We cannot help feeling that 
players recruited among the Chinese actors in Hollywood 
could have given characterizations of equal, if not superior. 
merit. Their marquee value might not have been as great, 
buf certainly they would have been less mannered and arti- 
ficial than some of the present principals. 

Withal, Dragon Seed is interesting adult material and 
serves a most worthy cause. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


Scattered moments of hilarity and the generally pleasing 
performances of Dennis Day, Philip Terry, and Anne Shirley 
cannot fully compensate for the overdose of cinematic clichés 
and the suggestiveness of MUSIC IN MANHATTAN. A 
marital mixup forms the basis of the flimsy plot and pro- 
vides for the inclusion of several objectionable scenes and 
dialogue passages. Day deserved a better opportunity than 
this in his first important screen role, but he does several 
first-rate vocal interludes that brighten the production mo- 
mentarily. (RKO) 


William Bendix and Dennis O’Keefe make their co- 
starring debut as a new comedy team in ABROAD WITH 
TWO YANKS, a conventional yarn minus the necessary 
spontaneity and possessing less than the minimum required 
humor content. The hard-working team manages to over- 
come only a small portion of the plot banality as two 
Guadalcanal veterans who become rivals for the affections of 
an Australian lass. Helen Walker, John Loder, and George 
Cleveland lend minor assistance but the net result is merely 
second-rate adult fun. (United Artists) 
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In “The Seventh Cross,” Spencer Tracy, shown with Felix 
Bressart, is an escaped prisoner from a concentration camp 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE was a fixture on the Broad- 
way stage for several seasons and is now touring the country. 
The screen version, just released, was filmed about three 
years ago but due to contract clauses could not be shown 
until the play had been withdrawn from New York. In some 
respects it is superior to the original, in others it fails to 
measure up,.but the overall result is superbly comic and 


heartily recommended for adults. The didoes of the elderly 
spinsters who serve poisoned drinks to their boarders be- 
cause they feel sorry for the “lonely old men” still offer mo- 


ments of unusual amusement. Cary Grant, Priscilla Lane, 
Jack Carson, Edward Everett Horton, Jean Adair, Joseph 
Hull, and John Alexander lend the correct note of pixie 
humor to the proceedings. (Warner Bros.) 

Comedian Lou Costello financed the production of A 
WAC, A WAVE AND A MARINE. Fashioned for those 
adults who relish their fun in the broad manner without 
ny touch of subtlety, the farce has the advantage of occa- 
sional novelty and slapstick humor. Elyse Knox, Sally Eilers, 
Henny Youngman, and others play it in the proper farce 
pace. Audiences never will learn the why and wherefore of 
the film’s title. (Monogram) 


The latest in the popular series of murder mysteries, THE 
FALCON IN MEXICO, is also one of the best in the group. 
Beautiful camera work on the Mexican background and the 
inclusion of native songs and dances serve as excellent ad- 
juncts of a neatly woven yarn about the murder of an art 


dealer and the theft of a valuable painting. Tom Conway 
handles the leading role with his usual suave assurance, and 
Mona Maris, Martha MacVicar, and Mary Currier assist him 
in making the mystery a satisfactory detection narrative for 
adults. (RKO) 


SWEET AND LOWDOWN is a musical built around the 
career of orchestra leader Benny Goodman. Formula fare, it 
is nonetheless enjoyable, particularly for the juvenile swing 
enthusiasts. Goodman, Lynn Bari, Jack Oakie, James Card- 
well, Linda Darnell, and June Haver are featured in this 


romantic comedy suitable for the entire family. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


\n expert performance by Jean Arthur bolsters THE 
IMPATIENT YEARS to a considerable degree. A comedy- 
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drama relating the consequences of a hasty war wedding, it 
suffers from occasional dependence on timeworn plot devices, 
But the pert playacting of the star and fine interpretations 
by Lee Bowman, Charles Coburn, Edgar Buchanan, Charley 
Grapewin, and Grant Mitchell assist in creating an illusion 
of originality. Mature audiences will find this an agreeably 
refreshing production, (Columbia) 


Gary Cooper portrays a small-town Lothario in CASA. 
NOVA BROWN, a fast-moving comedy develoned along 
adult lines. The role is in the nature of a radical departure 
for Cooper after his recent appearances, and he does exhibit 
a measure of comic appreciation. Teresa Wright, Anita 
Louise, Frank Morgan, and Patricia Collinge support the 
star with top-notch performances in a story that allows for 
only slight deviation from the standardized acting demands, 
(RKO) 


The hilarious adventures chronicled in the Cornelia Otis 
Skinner-Emily Kimbrough best-seller, OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY, have made the transition to motion 
pictures practically intact. Europe in the early 1920's is the 
background for the action, with two young, unchaperoned 
girls undergoing some amusing and unusual experiences as 
they traipse around the Continent. Although the principal 
characters are adolescents, the story comes under the adult 
classification. Gail Russell and Diana Lynn are likeable and 
talented as the young tourists, and Dorothy Gish, Charlie 
Ruggles, James Brown, and Bill Edwards contribute to the 
general merriment. (Paramount) 


Cinderella has always been dear to the hearts of the movie- 
makers and in THREE LITTLE SISTERS they supply a 
trio of them. The plot is familiar, but the acting is good; 
several of the scenes are genuinely amusing and there are 
some better-than-average musical interludes. Recommended 
for the entire family, it features Mary Lee, Ruth Terry, and 
Cheryl Walker in the title roles with William Terry and 
Jackie Moran also prominently cast. (Republic) 


A gay comedy of manners that is both frothy and palatable, 
BRIDE BY MISTAKE, is a particularly enjoyable adult lark. 
The world’s wealthiest girl poses as her own secretary to foil 
possible fortune-hunters. The resulting complications are 
rather obvious but have been handled with smooth adeptness 
and bolstered by crisp, amusing dialogue. The performances 
of Alan Marshall, Marsha Hunt, Laraine Day, and Allyn 
Joslyn add to the film’s merits as a nicely woven fable for 
the grown-ups. (RKO) 


As a near-perfect example of the depth to which the drama 
can be sent when properly prodded, Mae West officially 
opened the 1944-45 theatrical season as the star and author 
of CATHERINE WAS GREAT, a perverted and feeble satire 
based on the notorious Russian queen. Obviously suffering 
under the twin delusion that she is an actress and a play- 
wright, Miss West alternates her moods between broad ob- 
scenity and attempted profundity. She accomplishes the first 
without any undue effort by merely continuing the style of 
supposed humor that has made her name infamous. In the 
dramatic passages, both writer and player founder helplessly, 
and the result is pathetically ludicrous from both the technical 
and entertainment standpoint. 

The three acts of scarcely veiled vulgarity which comprise 
the production are—despite a series of particularly lavish and 
beautiful settings—the most unattractive session offered play- 
goers in years. Only those unfortunates who revel in degen- 
erate display and Rabelaisian humor will find it attractive. 
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Sidney Hillman is , inau- 
gurating one of the most 
significant movements in 


American political history 


MPLOYING the same tactics that 
E have tripled and quadrupled labor 
union membership in the years of the 
New Deal, Sidney Hillman, the CIO's 
outstanding expert in dealing with the 
general public, is experimenting in 
New York this year with the possibility 
of organizing a cohesive, working-class 
party that will be responsive to union 
officialdom. He has toyed with the idea 
before on several occasions, but each 
time put the thought aside. This spring 
the Rubicon was crossed when he suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party, a lusty, brawling new- 
comer to the American political scene, 
after a bitter intraparty row in which 
he aligned himself with Communists 
and fellow travelers against more con- 
servative union officials. 

Sidney Hillman is not a Communist 
himself, although he has frequently been 
accused in recent years of taking orders 
from Moscow. He was born in Russia 
and fraternized with many now holding 
key positions in the Soviet regime before 
he pulled out for the United States in 
1907 after several brushes with the 
Czar’s political police. In the years he 
has been head of the powerful Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
he has supported many distinctly pink- 
ish programs and causes, but he has 
also been one of the main buttresses of 
private enterprise in the men’s garment 
industry. 

He is not even a fellow traveler, 
although he has accepted aid and as- 
sistance from both Communists and 
fellow travelers in political matters and 
in the internal politics of the CIO. 
Communist help has never been neces- 
sary in the Amalgamated because Com- 
munists are excluded rigorously from 
all positions of influence. In the days 
when their memberships were growing 


by leaps and bounds many unions wel- 
comed Red ‘assistance because they had 
no one in their old membership trained 
to take positions of leadership in or- 
ganizing campaigns and in adminis- 
tering new locals. Not so with the 
Amalgamated; it had its own schools 
for organizers and leaders. As a matter 
of fact, it was able to supply unions in 
other industries with technical advice 
and assistance and with organizers, too. 

If at times Sidney Hillman has ap- 
peared to be traveling the Communist 
road, it is because the immediate Red 
objective and his own personal goal 
were the same. If Communists are 
going his way he cheerfully accepts 
their company. But he has never been 
willing to grant Moscow the unquestion- 
ing obedience it demands from Com- 
munist Party members. One of his prized 
possessions is a scrapbook bulging with 
personal attacks on him printed in the 
Daily Worker and other Red forums. 
One of the most vitriolic is a long bio- 
graphical sketch published in Moscow. 

It said: 

“Hillman is a pure careerist who 
built up the Amalgamated Union with 
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the aid of gangsters. The American 
bourgeoisie is using Hillman in a 
vicious campaign against the working 
class. Hillman knows ‘how to act to 
deal the workers vital blows. He is an 
enemy of the working class, an enemy 
of the Communist Party, and a ferocious 
enemy of the Soviet Union. He demands 
merciless measures against the Com- 
munists because he feels the instability 
of his own position.” 

These unkind words for a man who 
is currently one of the lesser heroes of 
American Communists were printed in 
March 1941, when Mr. Hillman was 
co-chairman of the Office of Production 
Management, devoting his efforts to 
minimizing industrial strife as the United 
States worked feverishly to make itself 
the arsenal of democracy. The Nazi 
invasion of Russia, which was to reverse 
abruptly the Communist party line in 
Europe and the United States, was still 
three months away. In the months that 
have passed since, Communists abroad 
and at home have worked mightily to 
erase the memory. 

Benjamin Stolberg, who dislikes Hill- 
man, referred to him once in a bio- 
graphical sketch as “a professional re- 
former with a union label.” Abe Kahan, 
the old-line Socialist, who has great 
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authority over the policies of the Jewish 
Daily Forward in New York, once called 
him ‘a new Lochinvar,” referring to 
the fact that Hillman’s trade union 
start was obtained in Chicago when he 
joined with other needleworkers in a 
strike against the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothing factory where he was 
employed in 1910 as a pants cutter at 
$8 a week. Others have referred to him 
as the “great compromiser” in deroga- 
tion or appreciation of his willingness 
to trim his demands in dealing with 
employers of Amalgamated members. 

Hillman’s current political standing 
and his labor union leadership are both 
the result of a singular ability to enlist 
public support for his activities. The 
first Hart, Schaffner & Marx strike might 
have been a disastrous failure had Hill- 
man not been able to dramatize the 
workers’ situation and to get their case 
before the public through the instru- 
mentalities of such potent friends as 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Clarence 
Darrow, and similarly well placed citi- 
zens of Chicago. Louis Brandeis and 
Felix Frankfurter, both of whom later 
became Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, were among his active’ 
allies when he transferred his head- 
quarters to New York. Frances Perkins, 
now Secretary of Labor, who was then 
a settlement worker; Robert F. Wagner, 
now a United States Senator and then 
an ambitious State legislator; Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, then a struggling lawyer 
and husband of an Amalgamated needle- 
worker and now the Mayor of New 
York City, were among his earliest and 
staunchest friends and advisers in the 
East. Later the professorial clique that 
formulated and wrote so much of the 
legislation symbolized by the phrase 
New Deal were to bask in his friend- 
ship and help him on his way so that 
he became a welcome visitor at the 
White House, a trusted counselor of the 
President, and the repository of sweep- 
ing administrative power over the 
economy of the whole nation. 

For a dozen years now he has oper- 
ated close to the political throne and 
has had an active part in formulating 
ind giving direction to public opinion 
in the United States. His success in 
bringing pressure on members of Con- 
gress and State legislators has convinced 
him of two things: Unless the working 
class is vigilantly alert, rival pressure 
groups can persuade the lawmakers to 
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take away special benefits labor has 
received under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration; and that the leadership of the 
old parties is outmoded, inept, and 
bungling. ‘ 

The time is ripe, he believes, for the 
organization of industrial workers into 
a political entity of their own with him- 
self at the helm. He has chosen New 
York as a test of this theory for several 
reasons: his home is there, his wealthy 
Amalgamated Union has its largest 
membership there and is known and 
respected there. Moreover, New York 
is familiar with political activity by 
trade unions; its officials and voters take 
a more tolerant view of it than might 
be the case in some other states. 


HE American Labor Party, chosen 

as the vehicle for his experi- 
ment, has an established political history 
in New York. Under the old leadership, 
dominated by Communist-hating David 
Dubinsky, Hillman’s archrival as a labor 
statesman and political entrepreneur, it 
has actually held the balance of power 
between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in a number of elections. 
Combining with the Democrats, it pro- 
vided the margin of votes that put New 
York in Roosevelt’s column in 1940 and 
re-elected Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man in 1938. Making common cause 
with the Republicans, it was responsible 
for the re-election of Mayor LaGuardia 
in 1937 and 1941 and for the election 
of Thomas E. Dewey to his first elective 
office, in 1937. 

When Hillman and his coalition of 
the left won party control this Spring 
in a knock-down, name-calling fight 
with no epithets barred, Dubinsky, 
Alex Rose, Joseph V. O'Leary, Profes- 
sor George S. Counts, Max Zaritsky, 
and other labor union conservatives 
walked out. They are now engaged in 
the organization of a new political 
party, committed, as is the American 
Labor Party, to the election of the 
Democratic candidates for President, 
Vice President, and United States Sen- 
ator from New York. Mr. Hillman was 
left with the shell of-a political organi- 
zation outside of New York City and 
with a party machine within the city 
that is almost completely dominated and 
controlled by his Communist allies. 

The old management, before bowing 
out in bitterness, had come to believe 
that the name chosen for the political 
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>» One of Disraeli’s admirers, speaking about him to John Bright, said: 
“You ought to give him credit for what he has accomplished, as he is a 


self-made man.” 


“I know he is,” retorted Mr. Bright, “and he adores his maker.” 
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instrumentality they had founded with 
Mr. Hillman in 1936 was both a mis- 
nomer and a handicap. At the time it 
was chosen Ramsay MacDonald’s cabi- 
net was only recently out of power in 
Britain, union membership in the 
United States was on the increase and 
Labor, with a big L, was flexing its 
political muscles. So many other British 
political institutions were being copied 
that it seemed natural to adapt the 
machinery of the British Labour Party 
to the American scene. But in the years 
since 1936 the party management found 
that it did not grow well on American 
soil. Despite the expenditure of $100,000 
in the industrial centers outside of New 
York City, the party had never been 
able to enroll more than 17,000 mem- 
bers and a majority of these were 
introspective, garrulous recruits from 
the Social Democratic Federation and 
the old Socialist Party. 

As a means of attracting new blood 
from the older parties, the management 
deliberately glossed over the implica- 
tions of the party name and supported 
policies designed to attract liberals and 
progressives from all the social and 
economic strata of New York. They 
were convinced that a class party, 
drawing its membership from a single 
economic group, had no future in Amer- 
ican politics. For one thing, they had 
found from experience that industrial 
workers in America identify themselves 
not with the labor class but with the 
mill, plant, or industry in which they 
make their livelihood, the community 
in which they live, or the political party 
into which they had been born. 

In the few short months since Mr. 
Hillman and his, highly vocal allies 


climbed into the driver’s seat, the aims* 


and directions of the American Labor 
Party have changed noticeably. Instead 
of blurring the class implications of the 
party yame, the- new management, 
working in close co-operation with the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, of 
which Mr. Hillman is also chairman, is 
deliberately making the Labor Party 
primarily a yehicle for political expres- 
sion by the working class. The innocu- 
ous and ineffectual ex-Socialists who 
served as district and precinct chairmen 
are being replaced with aggressive and 
energetic shop stewards, union organi- 
zers, and paid union employees. These 
are counseled on the technique of 
political organization through hand- 
somely illustrated, simply worded pam- 
phlets and brochures printed at the ex- 
pense of the Political Action Committee. 
It is an ironic commentary that the 
“dynamic new political techniques” 
promised by Mr. Hillman are disclosed 
in these instructions to party workers 
as the time-tested methods that Richard 
Croker, Boss Tweed, and other noto- 
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rious Big City bosses enjoined upon 
their district captains. 

During the summer of 1943 when 
the skirmishes that were to culminate 
in this Spring’s battle for party con- 
trol were being fought, Mr. Hillman 
proposed that the policy and program 
of the American Labor Party be made 
the exclusive prerogative of a board of 
union officials. The votes on this super- 
policy board were to be apportioned 
among the unions in proportion to their 
contributions to the party treasury. The 
justification for this suggestion was that 
it would make it impossible for the 
Communists to gain control. Strangely 
enough, the Communists, who by this 
time had hitched their wagon to Mr. 
Hillman’s star, were its most enthusias- 
tic supporters. Just before his election 
as State Chairman, the Amalgamated 
president renounced the proposal, partly 
because it was incompatible with New 
York's election laws and partly because 
Mayor LaGuardia, that old Amalga- 
mated card-holder, objected to it. But 
the essential features of the plan are re- 
flected in the composition of the party's 
State Executive Committee and its ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

Except for a few officers of American 
Federation of Labor Unions put on the 
executive board by way of window 
dressing, control of the Labor Party 
machinery in New York is now firmly 
vested in the CIO unions. And the CIO 
unions, by and large, take their cues 
from the man with the pipe line into 
the White House. Louis Hollander, 
able manager of the economically pow- 
erful New York Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated, is president of the State 
C1O; Hyman Blumberg, another Amal- 
gamated executive, is the State Secre- 
tary of the Labor Party and the active 
diréctor of its organizing activities. 

A tacit agreement appears to exist 
between Hillman and his Communist 
allies whose support vaulted him into 
the saddle where he could test his 
political theories. The Amalgamated 
group, it would seem, has been given 
jurisdiction over all the territory out- 
side of New York City while the strictly 
left-wing elements are given a free hand 
within the City. They were in substan- 
tial control of the autonomous New 
York City units of the party even 
under the old management. For this 
year at least, there is also an implied 
understanding that the New York City 
groups will acknowledge Mr. Hillman’s 
suzerainty and do nothing to embarrass 
him up-State, where CIO organizers 
are trying to persuade their union 
memberships that Communist domina- 
tion of the party has been made im- 
possible by Mr. Hillman. 

Mr. Hillman’s morganatic alliance 
with the Communists. in New York 


City and his personal performance at 
the recent Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago are placing formid- 
able obstacles in the path of the new 
recruitment drive up-State. Hamilton 
Fish has pictured the CIO leader to his 
constituency as the wellspring of the 
New Deal policy. 

The story of how Hillman summoned 
a group of leaders, including a Cabinet 
officer, to his Chicago hotel suite to 
discuss convention. strategy is being 
told and retold. The proud boasts of 
Hillman associates and _ subordinates 
that the chairman of the CIO Political 
Action Committee dragooned at least 
200 reluctant delegates to cast their 
votes on the first ballot for the renom- 
ination of Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace in addition to the 200-odd 
previously pledged to him are being re- 
peated by Republicans. 

The Chicago convention marked per- 
haps the first time that Mr. Hillman 
operated openly as a political boss. It 
may have been stage fright that caused 
him to violate within a few days so 
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> Ideas are funny little things. 
They don’t work until you do. 
—COLUMBIA RECORD 


many of the precepts laid down by 
J. Raymond Walsh, the CIO director 
of research, for the conduct of local 
political organizers. Mr. Walsh coun- 
seled: “Don’t try to lay down the law. 
Try to gain your neighbor's confidence. 
Don’t interfere with family affairs. 
Leave them smiling.” All reports from 
the Democratic Convention agree that 
Mr. Hillman did try to lay down the 
law both on platform and candidates; 
that he made little effort to win the 
delegates’ confidence; that he poked his 
nose into many a Democratic family 
squabble; and that he left large num- 
bers in no mood for smiling. 

But neither Hillman nor his asso- 
ciates are discouraged. With part of the 
huge campaign chest that he used to 
dazzle the Democratic delegates at Chi- 
cago and the disciplined support they 
can command from the holders of union 
offices, the ex-pants cutter is convinced 
he can win over all obstacles. If he 
were asked how the American Labor 
Party, as he envisages its role, meets 
Burke's classic definition of a political 
party as “a body of men united for 
promoting by their joint endeavors 
the national interest upon some par- 
ticular principle in which they are all 
agreed” he would not find it difficult 
to provide an answer. The principle on 
which he would have the Labor Party 
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agreed “for promoting the national in- 


_terests” is that those who toil must get 


a larger share of the fruits of their 
labor and must be given an increasingly 
larger voice in determining the poli- 
cies of their employers. 

Like many another modern-day re- 
former, Mr. Hillman has no fear of 
“Big Government” as the alternative to 
“Big Business” and appears well along 
toward acceptance of the thesis that 
there is no middle ground. For three 
decades or more. in America, the work- 
ing class has tended to divide its alle- 
giance between the two major parties 
on something approaching an occupa- 
tional basis: employees of commercial 
and financial enterprises in the big 
cities thought of themselves, in so far 
as they considered economic classifica- 
tions, as “consumers” whose interests 
lay in lower prices for industrial prod- 
ucts, while factory and mill workers 
saw their best chances for security and 
a more abundant life in higher prices 
for industry’s output so that a higher 
wage scale could be sustained. Of 
course there are many exceptions. 

If Sidney Hillman can_ reconcile 
these conflicts and weld these two here- 
tofore antagonistic components of the 
working class into a single political 
unity under his leadership, he will 
enjoy more political power than any 
of the famed American bosses, not ex- 
cluding Frank Hague or the late Huey 
P. Long. But before it happens, Mr. 
Hillman will have to introduce a class 
consciousness that only two other politi- 
cal movements in America attempted. 
They were the Native Americans or 
“Know Nothings” that enjoyed a brief 
spell of influence in the last century 
and then faded from the picture, and 
the Communists who threw in the 
sponge earlier this year. He will also 
have to battle the two established par- 
ties and his rivals in the Labor move- 
ment, notably the ebullient Mr. Dubin- 
sky and the A. F. of L. craft unions. 

Moreover,. Hillman knows that in 
New York his claims to political in- 
fluence will be measured. In_ other 
States, the Roosevelt votes produced by 
the Committee for Political Action 
will be inextricably commingled with the ° 
ballots of old-line Democrats. But in 
New York they are being separately 
stated and numbered. 

For Mr. Hillman, who was ready to 
drop the whole idea of an American 
Labor Party back in 1936, before it 
had emerged from its swaddling clothes, 
the prospect is not encouraging. But 
to Sidney Hillman, who recalls union 
fights against open shops, company 
unions, and yellow dog _ contracts, 
against “finks” and company spies, it is, 
in the summer of 1944, not too dis- 
couraging, either. 
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po rfUS PILATE was appointed 
Procurator of Judea by the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius Caesar in the year 26. 
He little dreamed’ that this assignment 

yuld immortalize him in infamy. The 
post was an undesirable one, known in 
Roman diplomatic circles as the most 
lificult to handle successfully. In other 
conquered lands the people made the 
best of their fate and co-operated to a 
degree with their new masters. But while 
udea had been added to the long lists 

subjugated territories its inhabitants 
tractable, and _ rebellion 
gainst their imperial sovereign was al- 
the surface and frequently 


el were 


ways neal 
€ rupted. 
By divine command the Jews were 
itionally isolationist. This attitude was 
part of their revealed religion, had been 
to the preservation of their 
and all contact with the gentile 
world round about them was opposed 
to their spiritual culture, the foundation 
»f their rightful boast as the chosen race. 
Hence Israel more than others felt the 
humiliation of a foreign yoke. The task 
of ruling Judea at the time of Christ 
would have been difficult even for a 
morally perfect Roman. 
Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor 
in office, had made the procuratorship 
doubly onerous. He used his position as 


esse ntial 


a means of personal 
wealth. Under him 
the high priest was 
changed five differ- 
ent times for a price. 
The Jews were ex- 
asperated at this 
degradation of their 
highest spiritual hon- 
or, which could be 
bought by unworthy 
men who subsequent- 
ly were often a dis- 
grace in the discharge 
of their official du- 
ties. According to 
Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, the Em- 
peror left Pilate and 
his predecessors in 
office, “because he 
thought that govern- 
ors acted like flies upon the body of a 
wounded animal; if once they were 
gorged, they would become more mod- 
erate in their demands, whereas new 
men began their rapacious proceedings 
afresh.” 

Three important events during the 
ten years of Pilate’s tenure in office help 
greatly in giving a character portrait of 
the Procurator, and form a basis for 
judging his conduct during the trial of 
Jesus. The fortress Antonia was the 
residence of the Roman garrison in 
Jerusalem, a huge building erected by 
Herod the Great at the northwest angle 
of the temple, containing sumptuous 
quarters for the governor when he re- 
sided in the holy city. The first incident 
centered around this palace built as it 
was near the House of God. 

Each company of a Roman cohort had 
its own standard, a lance adorned with 
medallions wreathed with garlands, in 
the center of which was an image of the 
Emperor. Besides, each cohort has its 
own special standard, differing little 
from the above mentioned, but contain- 
ing images to which the soldiers offered 
sacrifices and libations. Before Pilate’s 


PILATE 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 


term as procurator these standards were 
never brought to Jerusalem, since the 
Jews would not suffer the city to be 
profaned by any idolatrous signs or 
statues. But on the first change of garri- 
son under the new Procurator and on 
his orders these offensive emblems were 
taken to Jerusalem and enshrined within 
sight of the temple. 

When they were noticed, great excite- 
ment spread throughout the city and 
counsel was taken how this desecration 
could be removed. Finally, a committee 
accompanied by a great multitude of 
the people, waited on Pilate at his resi- 
dence in Caesarea. The Procurator 
would not listen to the petition and 
treated it as an insult to the Emperor. 
For five days and nights the crowds 
picketed his palace shouting that the 
standards must be removed. On the 
seventh day wearied by the noise and 
confusion Pilate agreed to meet the 
leaders and the people in the public 
arena. His soldiers had orders to stand 
guard, and when the same shouting be- 
gan at his appearance Pilate was on the 
point of ordering a general massacre, 
but dreading the anger of Tiberius if an 
account of the happening were carried 
to Rome, and fearing that it would be, 
the decision had to be given that the 
offensive standards would be removed. 
And they were. 

The Procurator had been beaten. And 
while it was true that he took his defeat 
ungraciously and resolved by some means 
or another to defy these zealots, the 
leaders of the opposition found a way 
of success in dealing with the new gov- 
ernor. If they shouted loud enough, and 
long enough, there was always the hope 
of victory. It was a technique they stored 
away for future use. 

The second incident followed the 
same general outline. The standards had 
been objectionable, so Pilate decided 
to hang votive tablets to the Emperor 
on the walls of the fortress Antonia. 
These were golden shields simply in- 
scribed with the name of the Roman 


The fourth article in a series on the Passion describes 


Pilate, Judge of Christ, and his relations with the Jews 
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Emperor and _ his own name. Another 
terrible commotion resulted. When Pi- 
late appeared in Jerusalem at the time 
of one of the festivals similar outbursts 
of shouting that had disturbed him in 
Caesarea on the previous occasion were 
renewed. The shields were opposed as 
even more objectionable than the stand- 
ards. This time the leaders used another 
weapon besides noise; they sent a dele- 
gation to Rome, and Tiberius decided 
against the Procurator. Pilate was or- 
dered to remove the shields, and if he 
so wished to honor the Emperor, hang 
them in the temple of Augustus at 
Caesarea where their presence would 
cause no offense to religious sensibilities. 

Again the leaders and the people had 
vanquished Pilate and perfected their 
method in so doing. Shouting and noise 
were good weapons, they. had learned, 
and when a threat to take the matter 
to the Emperor was added, even the 
journey to Rome might not be again a 
necessary part of the procedure. 

The third major.conflict found Pilate 
the victor, but more definitely despised 
than before. The Procurator had de- 
cided to build a new aqueduct to supply 
Jerusalem with water, as the old one 
was in sad need of repair. Jewish au- 
thorities sanctioned. the idea, for it was 
essentially a good one. Twenty-five miles 
af construction was undertaken, and a 
good supply of water for the temple 
and the city was assured. Pilate felt 
that as the temple benefited by this im- 
provement, he could use money from 
its treasury to pay for the building costs. 
What Pilate forgot was the fact that 
such temple money was regarded as 
consecrated to God, and could not be 
used for such purposes as he intended. 

When the noise and shouting tech- 
nique was again used by the people 
against the governor, he was ready for it. 
He had scattered many of his soldiers 
among the populace dressed as Jews, 
and when the cries outside his palace 
started the legionaries began beating 
those about them with clubs, and the 
gathering was speedily broken up by 
these strong-armed tactics. The Jews 
found some consolation in the fact that 
when the aqueduct was almost complete 
a tower at the Pool of Siloam caved in 


and eighteen workmen were killed, 
which was interpreted as a sign of God's 
vengeance at the secularization of temple 
moneys. 

There are some, however, who are less 


-harsh in speaking of Pilate’s rule in Pal- 


estine. They admit his imprudence, his 
haughtiness, his prejudices, but they 
praise his honesty and seek to explain 
his blunders by alleging the fact that he 
was more of a soldier than a diplomat, 
a man of action rather than one ad- 
dicted to long-drawn-out negotiations. 
Above all as a Roman he possessed the 
usual contempt for the Asiatic, the Jew 
in particular, whose tenacity of purpose 
and smug complaisance irritated his 
patrician sense of fitness. Difficulties did 
not impede him, but rather served as an 
incentive to action. It was this trait of 
his character that led to many blunders. 
When he battled stronger wills than his 
own, he sought relief in compromise. 
His impetuosity of action and nervous 
temperament led him to hasty decisions, 
which frequently served rather to com- 
plicate than solve problems at hand. 


EVERTHELESS, on Good Friday 
morning when the priests and 
members of the Sanhedrin talked over 
the plan of procedure as to the most 
effective method of securing the gov- 
ernor’s ratification of the death sentence 
against Jesus Christ, they decided on the 
course that had proved its worth on 
previous occasions—noise and much 
shouting, and as a last resort, a threat 
to have recourse to Caesar. How well 
this strategy succeeded made the day 
the most memorable of all days, when 
men in their blindness and malice 
crucified the Son of God. 
St. John tells us, “They led fesus from 
Caiphas to the governor's hall. And it 
was morning; and they went not into 


‘the hall, that they might not be defiled, 


but that they might eat the Pasch.” We 
have here one of those side lights so 
often given in the Gospels—the enemies 
of Jesus had no scruples about seeking 
the approbation of the Procurator to 
carry out a death sentence passed six 
weeks before in a private meeting 
against an innocent man, repeated after 
an unjust trial, but they did scruple 
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For Value Received 


> Walking beside the Thames, the poet Burns once witnessed the rescue 
of a rich man who had fallen into the river. A brave, poor man, at great" 
risk, had brought thé rich man ashore, and for his pains had received a 


threepenny piece. 


The mob was indignant and wanted to throw the rich man back, but 


Burns intervened. 


“Surely,” he said, “the gentleman knows best what his life is worth.” 


—Irish Press 
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about entering the house of a gentile 
lest they be guilty of a legal defilement. 

On receiving word that the Jewish 
leaders sought his judgment on a crimi- 
nal case Pilate knew from past experi- 
ence that he must conduct the inquiry 
from a public balcony overlooking the 
large courtyard of his fortress palace, 
which the Evangelist called Lithostrotos, 
into which the temple guard had con- 
ducted Jesus bound like the lowest type 
of malefactor. His enemies in solid 
phalanx behind him, chief priests, 
Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, ancients of 
the people, and although it was just 
about six o’clock in the morning, the 
news that the Prophet Jesus the Christ 
from Galilee had been arrested, tried, 
condemned to death, and was to appear 
before the Roman Procurator, had been 
more than sufficient to bring together a 
vast number of the people. 

As Pilate advanced to the place of 
judgment he saw with satisfaction the 
Roman legionaries drawn up with mili- 
tary precision before him. Gravely he 
received the salute ef the Centurian, the 
Commandant of the garrison. His per- 
sonal attendants surrounded him as he 
took his place on the balcony overlook- 
ing the courtyard. For a moment the 
Procurator viewed the scene before him. 
There were the high priests Caiphas 
and Annas, various members of the San- 
hedrin, outstanding leaders in the civic 
and religious life of the nation, the usual 
mob attracted by the morbid curiosity 
incited by a death trial, and in the fore- 
ground the young prophet, Jesus. 

Pilate had heard of His miracles, His 
influence on the people, His condemna- 
tion of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
he was not surprised that these men 
were anxious to have Him done away 
with. But he was determined that 
neither they, nor the mob would this 
time stampede him by their shouting. 
This prisoner would now receive the 
justice of a Roman hearing. Did not his 
law say that no one could be condemned 
without a discussion of the cause? 

With a sense of the dignity of his 
position Pilate made ready to administer 
Roman justice. He rejoiced that it was 
in the scope of his authority to compel 
the Jewish leaders whom he hated to sue 
for his approbation on their judgment. 
He realized how they despised him, how 
they chafed under the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to him, and how gladly they 
would have avoided this contact with 
Rome if that had been possible. He 
could read these sentiments on the sul- 
len faces before him. 

Pilate raised his hand for silence. The 
noise and shuffling of the many people 
in the courtyard gradually ceased. When 
perfect quiet had been attained the 
Procurator asked a question. The civil 
trial of the Son of God had begun. 
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By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. 


AV ISS LIAO-MEI-TE (Beautiful Virtue), upper left, 
is a pupil in Free China’s only Catholic Acad- 
emy for girls. She is a fervent Catholic. Her baptismal 
name is Imelda, which means “Beautiful Virtue” and 
is pronounced “M’&y-Dare.”” Under the Sisters of Char- i. 
ity, in the new Catholic Middle School for girls in 
Yiianling, Hunan, Miss Liao receives instructions in 
those accomplishments which.mark the perfect Chinese 
lady, numbering her among the select few Chinese girls ( 
of good family who have received higher education, N 
and who, possibly, will be given in marriage by their ia 
parents to leaders in China’s tomorrow. —— 
A school day for Imelda is very busy. Just after dawn 





: : ever, 
she assembles with her schoolmates in the courtyard for ana, 
flag raising, giving the Chinese mark of respect to her Jip, ys 


country’s colors,—the bow! Many classes a day leave Cla: 
little time for chatting, but when occasion does offer 
Imelda takes her embroidering and joins Sister Teresa 
and her friends in the school’s gossip corner. During §, dep 
English class with Sister Jane Marie, Imelda was inter- sports 
ested to learn that the first four letters of the alphabet fii.. y 
also stand for the great International accord of the fy, ¢ 
American, British, Chinese, and Dutch Governments Gor 
to defeat the Japanese. When asked to write a sentence progr 
on the board for photographing, one of the girls wrote fi), 

“America is China’s great ally.” day p 
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Industry 


O HOT and cold running water is ready at tap for 
Imelda when she decides to do a little scrubbing; 
rather the water comes from a well, and the task must 
be accomplished at the old-fashioned wash tub. How- 
ever, she takes these difficulties with a smile, perhaps 
because she has the luxury of a bar of soap instead of 
the usual stick of rough Chinese wood oil to help her. 
Class rivalry in school is expressed chiefly on the 
volley-ball court, with spirited matches between teams. 
Only one who has been in China can appreciate what 
a departure from custom it is for girls to engage in 








sports; and, what is more, to wear attractive sport suits 
like those shown here. This novelty has the backing of 
the Government, but China changes slowly. 

Good manners are an important part of the school’s 
program because the Chinese valye politeness more 
than all other social accomplishments. Teas and _ holi- 
day parties are given to afford an opportunity to enter- 
tain guests and, incidentally, to wear beautiful cloth- 
ing. Chinese girls can dress stunningly, but never for 
the public eye. Only at home, with her family, or for 
her father’s guests, or at some specially sponsored func- 
tion, such as those at school, will a Chinese girl wear 
those rich flowered dresses, velvet short jackets, bro- 
caded slippers, and painted fans that are characteristic 
of the fashions of her country. Standard street clothing 
for every teen-age girl in China is the long blue dress 
with no ornament save a triangular school pin. This 
reversal of outlook from other countries is perhaps due 
to the fact that a young lady in China gives no thought 
to the arranging of her own marriage; rather, when the 
proper time comes, she is given in marriage by her 
parents to a young man of their selection. 

Imelda’s day ends with evening prayer in the nearby 
Mission church. Though many of her classmates are 
not Catholics, they, too, like to attend services. All join- 
ing together with the congregation in the chanting of 
the prayers, a review is made of Catholic doctrine. 
Afterward, in a country where every home door is 
barred by 7 P. M., the girls go back to school for eve- 
ning study—then, early to bed for an early rise on an- 


other busy day. 
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With a goat it’s only child’s play. But in the job of running their Orphanage they really “take the bull by the horns” 


“Boys Town’ in China 


By HAROLD TRAVERS, C.P. 


“INCE my return to the United States 
‘ from China I have been asked many 
ons about the boys at Our Lady’s 
. Invariably, someone will ask 
could we possibly manage to care 
nd supervise so many small boys 
it the aid of Sisters or Brothers 
d for this special work. My answer 
query is that it is due to our 
xd of self-government through self- 
line, together with the assistance 
veral Chinese Catholic gentlemen 
take more than a passing interest in 
welfare of our orphan boys. 
are one big family. The Spiritual 
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Father—the Director—is also, as they 
themselves say, their “father and 
mother.” Each one of the boys is con- 
sidered a “son” of the family, and to 
each other they are “brothers.” Thus 
we strive to engender a spirit of broth- 
erly affection among them, along with 
a respect toward the Director and the 
others in charge of them, which they 
would naturally show toward their own 
parents. And so, regardless of age, all 
are equally liked and trusted. Like the 
sons in any Chinese household the 
younger members are the little brothers 
and while it behooves them to respect 
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and to listen to the advice of their old¢ 
brothers, they do not have to do 4 
heed the unreasonable. The older boy 
are always expected to have a care {0 
the younger in any moral or physic 
danger. 

The Orphanage is to them a home aml 
not a jail. While we have a system 6 
government wherein the boys themselv4 
act as officials and have the power 
impose sanctions and inflict minor pu) 
ishments, nevertheless they are not éf 
tirely on their own—there is a prefed 
at their head who is not an orphan boy 
Above him, with an impartial care 
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y every boy, and a watchful eye over 
thing -pertaining to the orphans 
nd the Orphanage, in things both tem- 
poral and spiritual—there is the Di- 
fector. 

Since the Director is to them a “father 
and mother,” he must be concerned 
about their health, their progress in 
their studies, their religious instruction, 
‘their association with each other, their 
work and play. That he might the more 
easily exercise this duty he must needs 
rely upon the co-operation of the lads 
themselves. 

Boys will be boys, and the Chinese 
boy most certainly comes under this 
category. He is as full of life and fun 
and laughter, and up to as many pranks 
as the real American boy. Once he knows 
that you appreciate this fact, and trust 
him with full confidence, he will make 
every effort to live up to your expecta- 
tions. The attitude of “doing only what 
1 am told and nothing more” will 
quickly be thrown off when he realizes 
that he is not being suspected in every 
move he makes. When he knows that the 
Director is not playing the part of a 
policeman, tagging after him all day, 
or calling him to time for an explana- 
tion of his actions, he will of his own 
accord endeavor to sustain the trust 
placed in him. So then, given a chance 
at self-government, knowing that they 
have the full confidence of their Di- 
rector in their ability to make a go of 
it, they strive with unity of purpose 
to become one happy family—and wée 
betide the lad who is out of step. 

Our nearly one hundred boys are 
divided into groups of eight. One in 
each of these groups is an elected cap- 
tain. He has charge of the members of 
his group at all times. Be it in the dor- 
ns mitory where their beds are arranged 
by eights, or in the refectory where each 
table seats a group, or in the church 
where they are seated together, the cap- 
tain is responsible for the full observ- 
ance of the customs by each of the seven 
allotted to his charge. . 

During playtime on the property, or 
when they recreate outside at the river 
or in the nearby mountains, the cap- 
tain must be at hand to preserve order, 
and they are obliged to remain more or 
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do @ (8s together and within sight of him. 
- This office entails a responsibility and an 
are fg @Uthority which are not lightly looked 
hysia upon, and hence only those boys are 


chosen who show a marked aptitude for 
keeping out of trouble, and possess an 
ability to get along with all. Usually he 
is an older boy—time-tested and proven. 
The deference shown by the boys to 
their captains is sincere and truly re- 
markable. 

It is repeatedly made known to all that 
the captain has authority to settle dis- 
putes, and only when the matter seems 





too tough for him to handle should he 
refer it to a senior captain. Thus it is 
not unusual to see a captain with his 
group gathered around him trying to 
get the full facts of the story from the 
boys concerned and asking the witnesses 
for their version of it. Often, he con- 
siders it best to have a more private in- 
vestigation, and he gathers his group 
together away from the rest of the boys 
until he gets the facts. Then he either 
settles the matter himself or takes it to 
one higher in authority if it is something 
that concerns all. 

The senior captain is in charge of 
four groups including, their captains. 
These are selected from among the ap- 
prentices who are the older and more 
mature of the boys. And, having been 
longer in the Orphanage, since they 
themselves were schoolboys, they have 
become the big brothers of the family. 
Naturally, they have already fully im- 
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bibed the spirit of the Orphanage and 
realize the necessity for the full ob- 
servance of the rules and 
among us. 

Above the junior and senior captains, 
and the court of last resort among the 
boys themselves, is the Ta-tuet-chang 
whom we might well term the sub-pre- 
fect. This office along with that of the 
senior captains we instituted only a few 
years ago as an experiment. It would 
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The Orphanage has gone a long way under the able direction of Father Harold, C.P. 
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give the lads a chance at more complete 
self-government, and we have found 
that it has worked wonders we had 
never anticipated. Before that time, the 
settling of too many small matters was 
brought to the attention of the Director. 
The prefect of discipline could not 
always be on hand. Nor could one ex- 
pect him to be on duty twenty-four 
hours a day. But the sub-prefect, like 
the junior and senior captains, is “one 
of the boys,” and he takes over the 
prefect’s job when that gentleman is at 
home with his family. 

To a stranger, there is nothing about 
these orphan-boy officials to distinguish 
them from their companions. Time was 
when we did have badges, but these only 
served to make the lads a bit too con- 
spicuous. So we quickly dropped the 
idea—it was enough that the boys them- 
selves knew who had authority among 
them. Only when the prefect or sub- 
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prefect is not in the vicinity do the 
junior or senior captains mete out pun- 
ishment for more than a minor fault. 
In other cases the, details of the mis- 
demeanor must be submitted to the 
sub-prefect or the prefect. If it is a 
flagrant violation of the rules the cul- 
prit might be told’ to forego his break- 
fast or supper, or be forbidden for a 
period to leave the Orphanage for out- 
side recreation with the other boys. 
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Many of the orphans have spiritual 
motives to bolster them up in their ef- 
forts to be good. They are, all of them, 
Sentinels of the Blessed Sacrament; many 
are daily communicants, with practically 
all of them receiving weekly Commu- 
nion. 

Throughout the day everything moves 
on schedule. The rising bell is sounded 
at five-thirty. If the bedding is to be 
aired, it is taken out immediately after 
dressing and arranged in order on a 
hillside section of the property; other- 
wise the beds are put in order upon 
rising. No clothes, playthings, or other 
paraphernalia are stored in the. dormi- 
tory; there is a special locker room 
where each of the orphan’s possessions 
are kept. They hasten to this room for 
clean clothes—the soiled ones are put 
aside to be gathered up later—and then 
to the washroom. Here each has his own 
and basin. Since silence is ob- 
served in the washroom, the boys do not 
spend much time there, but hasten to 
the yard recreation until time for Mass 
at six o'clock. 

From the time they leave the church 
after the morning Mass and prayers, the 
school boys wield brooms, mops, and 
dustcloths, each boy attending to his 
particular manual office, while the ap- 
prentices go to their workshops to set 
the place in order for the day’s work. 
We are especially particular about the 
cleanliness of the dormitory. This room 
is swept, mopped, and dusted daily, and 
at least once a week good hot water with 
lysol is used. On Saturdays, if the sun 
is shining, all the beds and bedding are 
taken out for a good sunning and air- 
ing. After the daily cleansing job, the 
prefect inspects the dormitory and if 
all is in order the door is locked until 
bedtime. 

Other groups are busy sweeping the 
walks, cleaning up the refectory, and 
sweeping and dusting in the church. 
The care of the sacristy and the 
main and side altars is given to the 
high school boys. They do what they can 
in the morning before leaving for school, 
and when they return in the evening 
they dust the altars and prepare the 
vestments for Mass. We would have 
them remember that they_are still one 
of us and if they hadn’t been chosen 
for higher studies they’d be working as 
apprentices in the shops. 

\t seven o'clock the school bell rings, 
and the orphans take their places in 
line according to grades along with the 
boys from outside. Comes the call for 
attention, then the flag is slowly raised 
with the singing of the national an- 
them—our own band playing along with 
them. Every Monday morning the school 
boys listen to a ‘talk on patriotism. On 
the first Monday of each month this is 
done in a more solemn manner. After 
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the flag raising all go to the school 
hall where the national anthem is again 
sung, then the Last Testament of Sun 
Yat-sen is slowly read, sentence by sen- 
tence, and in like manner repeated by 
the boys and their teachers. This is fol- 
lowed by a short silence with bowed 
head before the picture of the Founder 
of the Republic. Then comes a long ex- 
hortation on love for China with a re- 
newal of their determination to drive 
the Japs into the sea. 


HE morning session is from seven 

until nine. These are early hours, 
indeed, but a necessary air-raid pre- 
caution. We have known from long ex- 
perience that most of the air-raid alarms 
come after nine o'clock in the morning 
and seldom after two in the afternoon. 
Long before this town became air-raid 
conscious we began our regular drills. 
One could never tell. Now, when the 
signal is sounded, it takes but a few 
minutes to empty the school and clear 
the entire Mission. The school boys in 
an orderly manner quit the school build- 
ing with the teachers; the apprentices 
with their foremen hasten from the 
workshops, and all the other employees, 
even to the cooks and the gateman, 
leave with them by the rear gate, which 
is at the city wall, and hasten into the 
country. When they leave the Mission 
our own boys join up and wend their 
way to the usual rendezvous far from 
the crowded city. And should the priest 
leave the Mission, the gateman will 
lock the back gate until his return when 
the all-clear signal is sounded. 

About six of the orphans usually wait 
until the sound of the approaching 
planes can be detected, then they carry 
the cases containing the Mission and Or- 
phanage records, some sacred vessels and 
a Mass-kit, while the priest, if he decides 
to leave, hastens to the church for the 
Blessed Sacrament. One boy waits to 
accompany him. 

It was my custom always to take most 
of the available funds along with me in 
order to have something with which to 
buy rice and vegetables should the ene- 
my planes miss their objective and hit 
the Orphanage—though one could never 
be certain just when the Mission would 
be their objective and the bombs meant 
for us actually hit the mark. Dozens of 
times enemy planes have flown over on 
the way to Chungking, and often at a 
very low altitude. Occasionally two or 
three planes flying very low would cir- 
cle the city several times as if in search 
of something to bomb, while we looked 
out through the entrance to our moun- 
tain cave down into the cockpit of the 
planes, and prayed and wondered. We’ve 
often thought that if they bombed any- 
thing in this city it would be the Or- 
phanage, since our buildings, located on 
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the side of a mountain, are the mos 
‘conspicuous in the city. 

If the raiders don’t surprise us with 
an early alarm, the morning session ends 
at nine o'clock. It’s time for the outside 
boys and the teachers to go home for 
breakfast, and our school boys with the 
apprentices to have their first meal of 
the day. The school boys wait in their 
usual place for the apprentices and then 
they all cross the quadrangle to the 
refectory. Grace is recited aloud and in 
unison, then each boy with his rice 
bowl goes over to one of the two large 
bamboo trays for his rice—the vegetables 
havihg already been placed on the tables, 

They then get down to the business 
of eating. It’s amazing how much some 
little boys can eat. Since they are young, 
and most of them none too strong, we 
have never set any limit on the amount 
of rice to be consumed at a meal. Four 
bowlfuls seem to be the ordinary amount 
put away by most of the boys. Some do 
eat less, though not a few can pack 
away five or even six bowlfuls of rice, 

Breakfast over and thanksgiving given 
to God, all now head toward one of 
four classrooms in the school for doc 
trine. The principal, the prefect of dis 
cipline, and two of the Catholic teach 
ers—four fine products of the Orphan- 
age—preside over these classes. David and 
Charles, only a few years ago were or 











phan boys in our own school, and are 
now graduated from normal school and 
back with us as teachers. Mr. Chang, the 
Principal, and Gabriel Liou, the prefect 


e;,. . . . . 
of discipline, were boys in the old 


Paotsing Mission Orphanage in the days 
when each Mission had its own home 
for destitute boys—before the establish 
ment of Our Lady’s Orphanage, a cen- 
tral institution for the entire Vicariate. 
It’s not to be wondered at then that 
these two gentlemen, with the two re- 
cently returned orphan boys, should 
take more than a passing interest in all 
the boys of Our Lady’s Orphanage. 
Classes are in session for about an hour. 
The Director examines each class—every 
boy individually—once a month. Written 
examinations are also given, the papers 
being turned in to the teachers for cor- 
rection and then submitted to the 
Director. 

This class ended, the apprentices re: 
turn to the shops until noon, while the 
school boys also head in the same direc. 
tion for the required one hour of work 
at the trade of their choice. There the 
younger lads are under the guidance 
and control of the shop foremen. Each 
does what work has been allotted to him. 
Since each one is a member of the 
family of Our Lady’s Orphanage, he is 
expected to do his part to make life. 
happy for all and to help make the 
Orphanage a self-sufficient unit. 
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(To be concluded next issue) 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Super Salesman 


> HE pipn’T sELL London Bridge—only the water that flowed 
under it! From the “New York Sun”: 


Britain could knock a fair sized chunk off her national debt 
if she'd renege on some of the pensions granted by royal 
idiots and obsolete contracts made centuries ago. One of these 
contracts was brought to light in the parliamentary debate 
on the shortage of water—for once, they've had a really dry 
winter here. During the pow wow, a member referred to a 
contract to supply water to part of London in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was a contract made with a Dutchman 
named Peter Morrys or Moris. Peter sure knew his stuff. He 
saw the water rushing through the narrow arches of Old Lon- 
don Bridge and knew it would drive a wheel and pump 
water. So he arranged a lease of one of the arches and made 
an agreement to supply water for five hundred years at so 
much per. 

London Bridge at that time was about 900 feet long. It 
was built on some twenty solid stone piers each about thirty 
feet thick. These piers were protected by heavy piling, known 
as starlings, so the actual space for the water to go through 
was mighty narrow, and Peter Morrys saw the chance for 
some easy money. Peter collected; his heirs, assigns and execu- 
tors collected. They’re still collecting and will do so for about 
another century and a half from the London Water Board. 
It costs the board over $15,000 each year for something they 
don’t get. And as far as I can make out they have to write 
1,500 checks; for that’s the present number of the tribe of 
Peter’s heirs and assigns, each of whom gets an equal share. 


The Giddy Heights 
> How iT FEELS to be elevated from enlisted man to officer 
is told by 2nd Lieut. S. B. Valentine in the “New York Times 


Magazine” : 


At 1,100 hours@ne morning not long ago I was a harassed 


but fairly irresponsible enlisted man; at 1,101 hours I had’ 


completed the tortuous wrigglings of changing my skin and 
was an upstanding, clear-headed .Leader of Men. At least 
that’s the way the formula read, and I should have felt like 
a Leader of Men, but I didn’t; I felt strange, bewildered and 
half-done. (New second lieutenants look half-done.) 

Later, having got my bearings somewhat, I took a walk. 
My route bordered the White House grounds, and as I passed 
all the guards standing by their green guardhouses snapped 
to, and gave me my first rifle salute. My immediate reaction 
to such homage was one of doubt; my second, fortunately 
overcome, was an impulse to skip over to each man, shake 
his hand warmly and tell him he didn’t have to do that for 
me because underneath all the shine I was really just a plain 
old enlisted man myself. Then I wanted to make another 
circuit of the White House so that they would do it again, 
but I was afraid they wouldn’t, so I settled for a trip through 


various hotel doors just to hear the doorman say “Yes, sir” 
(an odd sound after months of “hey, you!’’). I had a hell 
of a good time. 


‘A Matter of Taste 


> PERHAPS FOLLOWERS of Sinatra will not think it was a mis- 
take. From “Along the Way” by Daniel A. Lord, S.J.: 

Out on the Pacific coast they love to tell you about the 
young Jesuit teacher who some years ago was in charge of 
the glee club at Gonzaga University. Now that glee club had 
a wide reputation and was much in demand for the better- 
type societies and concerts. So the young Jesuit director 
frowned when he noted a new voice in the ensemble. The 
new baritone seemed dead anxious to sing, very earnest about 
it, and most attentive and eager. But after a few rehearsals 
the Jesuit decided that the newcomer simply wouldn’t do. 
So as gently as he could he got rid of him, and the Gonzaga 
glee club breathed a sigh of relief. The reject’s name was—let 
me see—ah yes—Bing Crosby. 


Strict Censorship 


> THE FOLLOWING example of literal mindedness is from 
“Short Takes” in “Editor and Publisher’: 


It isn’t often that newspaper editors are amused by military 
censorship of their correspondents’ dispatches, but Chicago 
Sun editors got a smile out of this: 

In a story about the valiant work of U. S. Army film 
units in the battle of France by Frederick Kuh, Sun’s Euro- 
pean correspondent, only one sentence was deleted.:- It told 
of an American captain who took onto a beachhead with him 
six pigeons which failed to return to England. 

When asked why the sentence was cut the censor explained, 
“The rule says you may not disclose any casualties until the 
relatives have been notified.” The censor was prevailed upon 
to let the sentence pass. 


Superiority Breeds Contempt 


> Or pernaps the better adage would be “Pride Precedeth 
a Fall.” By Jane Bonneville in the “Pan American”: 


The old adage might well be “Superiority breeds contempt” 
for it certainly accomplishes nothing else. A case in point is 
that of the American woman who some time ago went to 
Mexico to make her home. She looked down upon all “for- 
eigners” and was supremely confident of her ability to deal 
witlf what she thought of as the inferior “natives.” Her-high 
school Spanish was dragged out of mental mothballs for the 
benefit of the servants, none of whom so much as smiled at 
her repeated mistakes and blunders. ; 

One day her husband was to bring some important business 
associates home for dinner. Superior and confident, this 
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woman announced to the cook in her most offensive manner 
that she wished a roast “cacahuete” for dinner. The cook 
asked if she did not mean a roast “guajalote” but the mistress 
was adamant. After several futile attempts to explain, the 
cook finally gave up. 

That evening, this woman for the first time shed a great 
part of both her superiority and confidence when, instead 
of the roast turkey she thought she had ordered, the maid 
served on a large silver platter, one lone roast peanut! 


- 


America’s Madame Tussaud 


> Writinc In “This Week” Michael Sheridan describes a re- 
markable and unusual profession: 


Pretty, green-eyed Katherine Stubergh is America’s Madame 
Tussaud. For 25 of her 32 years she has done enough wax 
sculpting to fill the largest waxworks museum in the world. 
She has reproduced in wax practically everything and every- 
body—including President Roosevelt and Albert Einstein. . . . 

The Hollywood studios frequently use her wax mannequins 
as stand-ins for the stars. She made those mutilated soldiers 
at the Atlanta railroad station for “Gone With the Wind,” 
the plumed horses in “Lady in the Dark” and the death masks 
in “The Logger.” -.,... : 

Miss Stubergh prides herself on the lifelike qualities of her 
mannequins. She says she will never forget when Charles 
Laughton threw a Stubergh replica of Maureen O’Hara over 
the towers of Notre Dame in “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.’ Watching from the safety of a deck chair, Miss 
O'Hara gave one bloodcurdling scream. 

For a minute there, she felt herself going through the air! 

And then there’s the time the life-sized figure of President 
Roosevelt was sitting in the back seat of her car awaiting 
delivery on a War Bond tour. It brought forth a smart salute 
from a passing general. 


Remarkable Improvement 


THE REMARKABLE EFFECTS of a strike of elevator operators 
are enumerated by Edwin Hewelcke, writing “On Climbing 
Stairs” in the “Catholic World”: 


One day, in a towering modern building, the elevator 
operators decided to ask for higher wages. They laid their 
grievances before the management, were refused and walked 
out on strike. In the first ten-odd stories business proceeded 
as usual. It was the next fifty-nine wherein the change was 


wrought. For in the twelfth to the fifty-eighth floor of that , 


great building (on statistics furnished by The-Masses-Are- 
\lways-Right Public Information Poll) business efficiency 
miraculously improved 27.6 per cent. Well, not miraculously 
quite; the cause lay manifest to all diligent inquirers. After 
climbing so many cold flights of stairs those business men 
occupying offices on the twelfth to the fifty-eighth floors in- 
clusive were too tired to dictate so many letters; and the sec- 
retaries of these same business men would have been too 
tired to write them down if they had. Sifting, the dross of 
their correspondence into their trash baskets, these business 
men concentrated on the important mail, on the larger enter- 
prises only: paper was saved, typists’ overworked fingers were 
relaxed, the fluster of busyness departed and the real efficiency 
of business flowed on as gently as sweet Afton. Then again, 
this trudging up one to five dozen flights of steps, grasping 
the chilly banister all the way, did not conduce the garrulous 
to overmuch balancing of telephones; even breath, that much- 
abused commodity, was saved. 

Finally, ever so many executives who wouldn’t stir abroad 
for lunch, for dread of losing two hours in the two-way 
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vertical hike, returned home that evening with tired | 
but eupeptic appetites and surprised their wives by demang 
ing second helpings of dinner, and even of dessert. 


Duel of Taboos 


> From “THE BENGALESE” comes the following tale of % 
ligious taboos: 


Hindus may not eat beef, and Mohammedans may not @ 
pork. Whence arise many conflicts. An author tells of ridin 
through India in a railroad coach crowded with Hindu and 
Moslem travelers. At the first station the Moslems, in opde 
to gain more room in the coach, bought some beef and begap 
to eat it, which caused the Hindus to shrink as far away% 
possible to avoid contamination. However, at the next station, 
the Hindus retaliated by obtaining some pork, and it wa 
then the Mohammedans’ turn to cringe away. This little duel 
of taboos ended with the Hindus crowded together in one 
end of the car, and their adversaries in the other, with plenty 
of room in the middle for the author, who was bound hy 
no such religious strictures. 


No Easy Job 


> Joe Ketty, who master-minds the Quiz Kids, hasn’t such 
an easy job as might appear. By John Lear in the “Saturday 
Evening Post”: 


A first glance at the inside of The Quiz Kids’ schoolroom 
makes Professor Kelly’s job look fairly easy. The Kids don't 
know what the questions are until they hear them. But Joe 
does, and a series of answers is typed on a set of small cards 
Joe holds during broadcasts. One card, for instance, bear 
the question: “What college has no football team, no faculty 
and no curriculum?” 

Below the question, the card carries this answer: “The 
electoral college.” 

Simple, you think? Okay. It’s election time when the ques 
tion comes up. Joe expects no trouble. The Kids will catch 
on right away, because no other college would fit the descrip 
tion. Joe snaps out the question. A child’s hand shoots up. 

“All right,” Joe says, with that confident chuckle his listen- 
ers love. ““What is the name of this college?” 

“I’m not sure about the name,” the child comes back. 
“But the college is in Arabia.” 

A chill runs down Joe’s spine. Cold sweat makes his hands 
clammy. His heavy cap and gown are almost unbearable 
suddenly. The Kid can’t be right. But suppose he is? Crazier 
things have happened in this schoolroom. Joe doesn’t know 
a thing about Arabia; isn’t even sure where it is until he 
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Jooks at the map. 


“That’s a new one on me,” he says, trying hard to sound 
nonchalant. “Maybe the Arabs don’t have a football team. 
But are you sure the college you're talking about doesn't 
have a faculty or a curriculum?” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” the child answers. “This college has 
nothing but students reading the Koran.” 

That one actually happened. And the child was correct. 

Even simple questions have a way of going berserk. In a 
discussion of Biblical prophecies, this one arose: “Who pre 
dicted the fall of Nineveh in forty days?” 

The answer Joe had was “Jonah.” But one of The Quit 
Kids contradicted, saying, “I believe it was the Lord.” When 
Joe demurred, the child explained, “The Lord told Jonah 
that the city of Nineveh would be overthrown in forty days; 
so, although Jonah made the prediction to other people, the 
Lord first predicted it to Jonah.” 

Right or wrong? 
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ylroom A new and widespread resistance against the Japanese 

; don't By H. G. QUARITCH WALES invader is spreading in the Far East. Law and order are 

ut Joe maintained with difficulty by the Japs at bayonet-point 

| cards 

bears 

— ITH the forces of Admiral Nimitz and night the fear of internal revolt now exploitation of North China. The chief 

“The and General MacArthur driving plagues even those whose duty it is to trouble centers were said to be Peking, 
toward the Philippines and China, control the “inner fortress,” that final Tientsin, Tsinan, and Tsingtao, whither 

- ques and an Allied fleet under Lord Louis preserve of close-kriit neighboring coun- anti-Japanese mischief-makers had been 

catch Mountbatten poised to attack South- tries on whose resources Japan pins her arriving for several months. Their ac- 

scrip east Asia, rumblings of discontent within hopes of staving off defeat. tivities had become intolerable. Accord- 

; up. the “co-prosperity sphere” grow ever Thus a very recent broadcast speaks ing to the broadcast “they have been 

listen- more menacing. Chinese guerrillas and of the need to draw up a “wartime scheming silently to put obstacles in the 
patriotic Filipinos of course have never special penal law” for Manchuria. This way of the various projects being pushed 

back | {F one moment wavered in their de- jis to apply to “all types of uprisings, by our government. They have been 
termination to- wage relentless war especially those that check increased stirring up the people.” And to good 

hands — *84inst the invader. But elsewhere, as in production or hamper the bolstering of purpose, it appears, for shortly after- 

rable Malaya, Thailand, and Burma, there national strength and cause riots among ward a conference of puppet military 

razier was at first apathy or indeed with some the people.” Naturally, such disturbances officials admitted that anti-Japanese ele- 

know | @ Willingness to co-operate with the Japa- are a very serious matter for Japan. ments had been “causing ill effects in 

il he @ Bese: Now all this 1S changed. Quisling =This is not merely on account of the many places.” And General Okamura, 
governments, it is true, are still collab- ever-present Russian threat, but because supreme Japanese commander in North 

ound § °Ating with the enemy. But among the Japan depends on Manchuria for some China, called for increased effort to 

nail common people a new and widespread of her most important war materials. counter unrest. At the same time, char- 

resn't _ of resistance is abroad. Today it She is also making much of a Man- acteristically enough, Japan made an ap- 
a much to say that occupied churian rice-growing scheme. This is in- peasement gesture: Emperor Hirohito 

, has Asia is ripe for revolt, tended to relieve the Japanese people’s granted decorations to twenty-two North 

A study of Tokyo broadcasts over a shortage of rice which has become acute China puppets. 

ot, period provides ample evidence of this owing to insufficient shipping to import Nowadays, however, even puppets are 

In a growing desire to break the Japanese it from the southern regions. not always as subservient as Japan could 

"pre: yoke. Those who know normal conditions In April the Tokyo radio complained wish. At about the same time three 
in these countries and can read between that serious unrest was affecting Japan’s hundred puppet officials were placed 

Quit the lines will realize the depth of feel- under arrest in Central China. Chung- 

Vhen — 398 that has been aroused. Significantly king radio suggested that they were sus- 

onah enough too, as news of Allied Pacific Rumblings of discontent grow pected of being anti-Japanese. Tokyo 

days; victories has gradually penetrated explained the arrests as just part of a 

, the Japan's defensive wall of censorship, un- more and more menacing each “political reform movement.” 
rest has spread to regions farthest re- Apart from widespread guerrilla ac- 
moved from actual battle fronts. Day day to the Japanese conqueror tivities behind the Japanese lines, a re- 
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markable feature of Chinese resistance 
is the more than one hundred under- 
ground schools that are working in 
Japanese occupied Hopeh and Chahar 
provinces. Their object, according to the 
Chungking radio, is “to counteract Japa- 
nese slave education” as well as to help 
in the distribution of authentic war 
news. Naturally, they are only operated 
under the. greatest peril; many of the 
Chinese educational workers having been 
arrested and executed by the Japanese. 

Korea is the country that has been 
longest under the Japanese heel (since 
1910). Her independence movement be- 
gan in 1919 when thirty-three patriots 
sacrificed themselves trying to destroy 
the Japanese viceroy’s headquarters. Now 
Korean patriots abroad are confident 
that freedom is at last in sight. General 
Li Ching-tien is building a Korean army 
in China, with a nucleus of 10,000, des- 
timed ultimately to fight side by side 
with the Chinese forces. The people of 
Korea are impatient, however, and not 
at all resigned to wait upon events. From 
Chinese sources come reports that re- 
cently riots have broken out, with sev- 
eral hundred students attacking a police 
headquarters, breaking into food ware- 
houses, and distributing extra rations to 
the people. At Pinkyang five hundred 
students were stated to have circulated 
a petition demanding independence 
from Tokyo. 

The large island of Formosa stands 
right in the path of the expected Amer- 
ican drive for the China coast. Its cap- 
ture would provide valuable bases from 
which Japan proper could be bombed. 
That being so, the attitude of its inhab- 
itants is of special interest, for their aid 
could be of great value at what may be 
the most critical juncture of the coming 
Central Pacific operations. It is now 
nearly fifty years since China’s Manchu. 
regime ceded the island to Japan. One 
might suppose that that would be long 
enough for the Japanese-to convince 
the people of the advantages of belong- 
ing to the Japanese Empire, if that were 
at all possible. But there is no hint of 
any such success. This is not really sur- 
prising when one remembers that out 
of Formosa’s total population of six and 
a half million, almost six million are 
Chinese. According to an editorial in 
the Chinese army newspaper Sao Tang 
Pao, “Formosans have always expressed 
their national spirit by continued revo- 
lutionary activities and indeed from the 
standpoint of national spirit have never 
left the embrace of the Motherland.” 

In Southeast Asia it is the brave Fili- 
pinos alone who stand on a level with 
the Chinese for their constant refusal to 
accept defeat. They have repeatedly 
turned a deaf ear to the offers of an 
amnesty held out by the quisling gov- 


ernment of Jose P. Laurel after the 
Japanese had failed to wipe out their 
guerrilla bands. Further, news has leaked 
out that a unit of President Osmena’s 
commonwealth government is actually 
continuing to function in the mountains 
of northern Luzon. It is no doubt an 
effective rallying point for the many 
apparently law-abiding Filipino citizens 
who are so obstinately “obstructing re- 
construction,” as the Japanese put it. 
Now, with the approach of American 
forces to within bombing range of the 
islands the Japanese have been forced 
to declare a state of emergency. This has 
entailed giving Laurel full dictatorial 
powers, backed of course by Japanese 
bayonets. The aim, according to the 
Japanese-controlled Manila radio, is “to 
prevent activities injurious to supply, 
distribution, and movement of prime 
necessities and materials,”’ a measure that 
clearly underscores what we know from 
other sources, namely that sabotage and 
guerrilla activities are rife. 

Elsewhere in Southeast Asia there is 
a marked change of attitude on the part 
of the people after more than two years 
experience of the blessings of ‘‘co-pros- 
perity.” In Thailand the puppet govern- 
ment of Premier Pibul welcomed the 
Japanese with open arms. Yet such senti- 
ment can never have been fully shared 
by the politically conscious section of 
the public. Not only has no country in 
the East valued its freedom throughout 
the ages more highly than have the 
Thais, but in recent years there had been 
a growing movement in favor of real 
democracy. Now, despite much enforced 
flag waving, disillusion is clearly wide- 
spread. 

For example, a day or two after the 
government had accepted presents of 
Burmese and Malayan territory from the 
Japanese, the controlled Bangkok radio 
was complaining that the people did not 
accept these gifts with a good grace. The 
same radio has also more than once 
referred to the unpopularity of Pibul, 
stating, for instance, that “many Thais 





> If you don’t think people have 
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what you’ve accomplished. 
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criticize our leader.” Again it has hinted 
at friction between the Thais and Japa- 
nese: “Personal disagreements between 
Thais and Japanese may occur but these 
do not matter . . . quarrels generally 


occur when the two parties do not like 
or understand each other. . 
must be broadminded.” 

A well-organized underground move- 
ment is directed by the Free Thais at 
Washington, under the leadership of for- 
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mer minister Seni Pramoj. It broadcas, 
regularly by short wave to Thailand, anj 
evidence is not lacking that these broad. 
casts are eagerly received. The Bangkot 
radio recently thought it necessary 
warn Thais to be “on guard at all time 
against American and British propaga. 
da, adding that Thais who “receiy 
bribes” and “are pleased with flattere, 
may give away secrets.” Thailand occ. 
pies a highly strategic situation in th 
heart of Southeast Asia, controlling the 
Japanese overland supply routes to Bu. 
ma and Singapore. 

The changed feeling of the Burmeg 
is most striking in view of the fact tha 
a proportion of the people welcomed 
and actively aided the enemy during th 
invasion and the early months of oc. 
pation. Now, ever since the famow 
Wingate commando expedition int 
northern Burma, there have come re 
ports of a very different attitude. |t 













seems that though Ba Maung’s govem 
ment is still collaborating with the 
Japanese, and there are many quisling 
in the towns, the mass of the people is 
quite disillusioned. To take but one 
instance: During the recent fighting on 
the Arakan front, in one day alone 70) 
villagers passed as refugees into the 
British lines. They had fled from their 
homes in villages occupied by the enemy. 
The Japanese had violently ill-treated 
them, bayoneting and shooting them 
Others among them came from village 
further north from which they had been 
forcibly driven by the enemy. 

In Indo-China the real situation is 
masked by the fact that the Japanes 
have little direct contact with the peo 
ple. They find it convenient to ac 
through the medium of the French off 
cials. However, it is known that while 
a number of Annamite officials are co 
operating in exploiting the country for 
the Japanese, large numbers of the peo 
ple have crossed the border into Kwangii. 
Here a considerable Annamite force is 
reported to be training. It will fight for 
the liberation of Indo-China as soon a 
opportunity offers. 


That all is no longer quiet in Malaya, 


’ whose people were originally among the 


most apathetic, is revealed by the Rev. 
Marcus Cheng, Chinese Christian, on his 
recent escape from Singapore to Chung: 
king. He states that guerrillas, under 
the leadership of British officers who 
survived the fall of Singapore, are now 
operating against Japanese supply lines 
The terrain certainly lends itself to such 
operations. Guerrillas might hold out 
almost indefinitely in the mountainous 
jungles of the interior, from time to 
time making sorties aimed at disrupting 
the main railroad and highway running 
down the narrow western coastal strip. 
A recent Hong Kong broadcast confirms 
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the continuation of disturbances in Ma- 
laya. It spoke of the need to increase 
the number of police in that country, 
in order to restore “law and order.” 
And when referring to Singapore, where 
there is a large Chinese population, the 
Tokyo radio has more than once de- 
plored Japan’s failure to gain the co- 
operation of the influential Chinese 
merchant class. 

In the Dutch Indies there is reported 
to be a strong fifth column, representa- 
tive of all classes of the population. It 
js said that Dr. Soekarno, a _ political 
opportunist, is one of the few highly 
placed Indonesians willingly collaborat- 
ing with the Japanese. References to in- 
creasing unrest in the Indies have been 
frequent in the Japanese-controlled ra- 
dio broadcasts. Thus in Sumatra a large 
number of guerrillas were stated to have 
been rounded up. More recently in Ma- 
cassar, capital of Celebes, seven people 
were executed for “attempting to plot 
against the present government in this 
area.” Celebes is the home of the warlike 
Buginese, and it is not surprising to hear 
that it has only been possible to get 
them to obey the order against listening 
to foreign broadcasts by confiscating 
their radio sets. 

Elsewhere in the Indies the conscrip- 
tion for forced labor has precipitated 
trouble, as it has done in Malaya. This 
is reflected in a recent assurance to 
quisling officials in South Borneo, that 
any of them “who die in line of duty 
or who are obliged to retire due to in- 
juries suffered in line of duty” will be 
granted compensation up to a maximum 
of 800 guilders. 

The causes of the crop of hatred that 
the Japanese are reaping in occupied 
Asia are not far to seek. In North China 
they had perfected a strict form of 
totalitarian rule and, despite all the 
promises with which they had ushered 
in the new order, they applied their old 
methods with little change to Southeast 
Asia. They “‘stabilized” the people by 
refusing to let them visit or go out at 
night. They stopped all trading, except 
with written permission. They bought 
up with worthless currency or confiscated 
all they wanted. Japanese soldiers 
thought nothing of looting goods and 
food from private homes, and troops 
occupied strips along railways and high- 
ways so as to make sure that nothing 
escaped them. 


It is true that the Japanese won the 
co-operation of puppet governments 
by offers of a pseudoindependence. As 
time went on they corrected some of 
their most serious mistakes and have 
made unremitting efforts to win the 
good will of the people by means of 
intensified propaganda. But even had 
these efforts been sincere, they could 











Where You From? 


> There is a legend of doubtful authenticity 
about Tommy Hitchcock, who, at a certain 
dance, was paired off for one number with a 
young woman to whom he had not been for- 
mally introduced. Slightly apologetic, he said, 
I’m afraid I am not dancing very well this 
evening; I’m a little stiff from polo.” His part- 
ner answered coldly, “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to me where you come from.” 





never have succeeded, since the Japa- 
nese had no cure for the basic economic 


ills the occupation had brought in its. 


train. 

Foreign markets on which the people 
depended for the disposal of their 
rubber, sugar, tin, and other products 
were entirely cut off. Nor could Japan 
spare the shipping to import the con- 
sumer goods, and this naturally led to 
acute inflation. The fact is that Japan’s 
policy in occupied Asia was dictated 
purely by the needs of her war indus- 
tries. This meant compelling the people 
to cultivate or produce whatever raw 
materials these industries needed, with- 
out the slightest consideration for the 
well-being of the people. They were 
conscripted into labor gangs, at the 
bayonet point as often as not, and then 
shifted to wherever they were most 
needed. All this would be particularly 
resented by the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, who with nature at its most 
bountiful were never so poor as the 
people of China and India and, despite 
colonial limitations, had been free to 
follow their own customs and to work 
as much or little as they saw fit. 

The sufferings of the Filipinos have 
been particularly severe on account of 
their relatively high living standard. 
City dwellers have been driven out to 
work in the fields while the Japanese 
take over their jobs. Farmers have been 
compelled to change over from grow- 
ing rice or sugar to cotton, which 
Japan needs to replace her lost im- 
ports from the United States and India. 
And Americans returning from intern- 
ment camps in the Philippines have 
brought many details of the spiritual 
cruelties inflicted on the Filipinos as 
a result of Japan’s program of “puri- 
fying” Christianity of “American and 
British concepts.” 

In Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma 
the enforced change over to cotton 
cultivation without any regard to the 
ability of the people to sustain them- 
selves during the transition period, has 
also been the chief cause of thé bitter 
discontent: that has developed among 


the peasant populations. And the 
heavy taxes passed by puppet assem- 
blies in recent months leave no doubt 
as to the impoverished condition of 
the merchant classes. 

In the Dutch Indies, especially Java 
with its enormous population, it is a 
case of making the most of the rich 
volcanic soil to grow foodstuffs or else 
starving, for here, too, none can be 
imported. Manufactured goods are al- 
most unobtainable, even oil for lamps 
is lacking. The indispensable sarong 
can be obtained from the Japanese, 
but only if the would-be purchaser 
first brings in 120 lbs. of raw cotton. 
Life is particularly hard for Javanese 
who only possess rubber land, which is 
quite unsuitable for cotton growing. 
Nor is the temper of the average In- 
donesian likely to be improved by in- 
terference with his customs and forcing 
him to turn toward Tokyo instead of 
Mecca at the hour of prayer. 

No wonder, then, that occupied Asia 
is ripe for revolt. But unfortunately 
not all the peoples-concerned can even 
now be convinced that the supreme 
effort that can do so much to hasten 
liberation will be worth their while. 

Liberation from the Japanese yoke, 
while it will remedy many of the acute 
economic hardships from which the 
people at present are suffering, will 
not of itself suffice. Japanese propa- 
ganda, though it has failed in its aim, 
will certainly have intensified popular 
longing for freedom. Now both the 
British and Dutch governments have 
made noteworthy pronouncements that 
they intend to speed the preparation 
of the subject peoples for self-govern- 
ment. But if we would co-operate with 
the peoples’ efforts to break the Japanese 
shackles from within with our own 
military operations, and if we wish to 
win their wholehearted support in 
building the peace of the Far East, 
something more will be needed. We 
must hold out to them free and equal 
membership in a world society in which 
the welfare of the peoples themselves 
will be the primary consideration. 








GIRL come into my office two, 
A maybe three years ago, and I had 
to break her heart in little pieces. I 
didn’t like to tell her because she was 
so beautiful, and she'd studied ballet a 
long time. Six years, she told me. Her 
name was Linda Garrett. She musta 
been about twenty, with long, fair hair 
and sorta gray-green eyes. Her skin was 
honey-colored like her hair, and her 
mouth was on the wide side. 

Well, Linda’s been dancing with the 
Opera Ballet, but she wanted to get out 
and do a single. She had me come 
around to a studio she’d rented, to see 
her numbers. Maybe FI shoulda told her 
right off but I hadn’t the heart, so I 
told her to come to’ the office. 

With her sitting there and looking at 
me in that serious, appealing way she 
has, I try to go as easy on her as pos- 
sible. “You're a clean-cut kid,” I say. 
“Wholesome looking. Besides that, 
everything about you's absolutely lovely. 
It's just too bad you aren’t no per- 
former.” 

You mean I can’t dance?” she says. 

[I couldn’t look her in the eye when I 
told her, “You can dance all right—in 
the line.” 

“Surely you can’t compare the Opera 
Ballet to dancing in a chorus!” she says, 
kinda sneering. 

[ sure can,” and I meant it. “You 
tell me you've been dancing with the 
Opera Ballet for two seasons. Well, they 
didn’t make you a soloist, did they?” 

“IND 5 6.4 BGs. 

Right,” I says. “Dancing in the line, 
or the ballet, or whatever you call it, 
you don’t have to worry much about 
the audience, beyond keeping a smile 
on your face. What you're thinking of 
is the steps and keeping in line with 
the other girls. . . . So?” 

I guess she’d never thought of it just 
that way before. “Yes,” she says, with- 
out looking at me. 

“Well, then .. .” You can’t help feel- 
ing kindly toward a woman who'll ad- 
mit the truth. So few of ’em can take 
it. “When you're doing a single, you 
gotta give out. Plenty. You gotta feel 
and make the audience feel. It’s hard to 
explain, but you either have it or you 
don’t. Maybe if you have enough ex- 
perience, you'll get it. I don’t know. ... 
\ll I know is, you’re not good enough 
for any of my spots. You might try one 
of the smaller agents. And don’t forget: 
you gotta have something inside, kid. 
You gotta give.” 

She stood up from that chair, where 
you're sitting, and I’ve never seen any- 
body look angrier or more hopeless. 
The outfit she was wearing cost plenty, 
so | was pretty sure she wasn’t worried 
about eating. No, it was her pride and 
her career—something she'd tried hard 
to do, and flopped. 


To reach hearts and hold them, Linda found that a dancer 


needs more than beauty and grace— 
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By PRISCILLA FERRY 


She never said “good-by” or “thanks 
for nothing.” She just turned and went 
out of the office with that light, dancer’s 
way she has of walking. 

Now the door closes automatically, 
and it closes slow. So I had a glimpse 
of Jerry’Ladd bouncing toward her like 
a kid at a Christmas tree, hat in hand, 
and grinning all over. “Hi-ya, kid,” I 
heard him say, “How'd you make out?” 
And the door closed before I could 
hear any more. 

I better tell you about Jerry. He’s a 
hoofer, and I love him like a brother. 
He’s tall, and he’s got a physique that'd 
make women throw rocks at their hus- 
bands. But his face. Well, you’ve seen 
English bulldogs—they’re attractive in a 
homely sort of a way. Not that Jerry 
looks like a bulldog, but you get the 
idea. 

Jerry was born a dancing fool, but 
all the training he got was in the wings 
and dressing rooms of theaters, in wash- 
rooms on trains, and hotel bedrooms. At 
the time I speak of, he wasn’t the big 
name he is today. But I could always 
get seventy-five dollars a week for him, 
which wasn’t bad, since I had him 
booked up pretty steady. 

The day that Jerry’s supposed to start 
working at the Meadow Club he calls 
me up. 

“Hello, Joe,” he says, his voice sound- 
ing excited like, “I got some news for 
you.” 

“Spill it,” I says. “Did you break a 
leg?” 

“Gosh, no. I’m doing a double with 
Linda Garrett. You remember, the bal- 
let dancer that was in your office that 
day?” 

Well, everybody in show business is a 
little wacky, some more than others. But 
a hoofer dancing with a ballet girl. I 
coulda laughed loud and long, but this 
was too serious for that. “Jerry,” I says, 
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when I got my breath, “you're nuttier 
‘n a coot. You can’t teach anyhody to 
tap in a week. She'll louse up your act 
and then you'll be out of a job until I 
can get you another booking.” 

“Don’t fret, Joe. She’s only doing one 
number with me. It’s a simple little 
waltz routine. She’s good. She’s gonna 
be O. K. I just thought I ought to let 
you know.” 

He hung up before I could say any 
more. But I thought plenty. The one I 
was really mad at was Linda. I figured 
she was trying to use Jerry, and I was 
going to prevent it if I could. I couldn't 
get either of them on the phone, so I, 
decided to go out to Westchester and 
catch their act. If I couldn’t persuade 
her not to go on, I might at least be 
able to calm down the manager. 

But with one thing and another, by 
the time I got to the Meadow Club, 
Jerry was on. I had no way to get back 
and yank Linda out, so I just had to sit 
there stewing. 

Their dance is simple all right, but 
it’s cute—like a kind of a flirtation 
tapped out to music. Jerry’s dancing to 
her and for her and at her. She muffs 
most of her taps, but Jerry's are loud 
enough to cover, and she’s been trained 
long enough so she looks graceful no 
matter what she’s doing. 

They get a good hand, and she takes 
her bows in that affected way, like a 
ballerina. Jerry gives an encore, they 
having only that one routine; and when 
the floor show’s over, I go backstage. 

Outside Linda’s dressing room, I am 
practically knocked off my feet by Jerry. 
“Oh,” he says, “it’s you, Joe. Thought 
you were coming to a funeral, didn’t 
you?” He grinned. 

“Well, yes,” I says, “I did. But I was 
pleasantly surprised. You must be a 
good teacher, Jerry.” 

He was pulling me along. We got in- 
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Linda starts putting cold cream 
on her face to hide a smile. 
“Feel pretty pleased with your- 
self, don’t cha, sister?” I say 
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side his dressing room and he closed 
the door. I knew ‘he wanted to tell me 
something. 

“Joe,” he says, all dreamy-eyed, “isn’t 
she wonderful?” 

I say nothing, knowing full well that 
it will do no good. I'd hate to say what 
I think of a dame that would set out to 
make a guy like Jerry fall for her just 
to help her own career. 

“Sure, she’s beautiful,” I say, “she’s 
got good ballet technique. Now when 
your two weeks are finished here, I got 
something lined up for you in Chi- 
CABO es 

“Oh, Chicago,” he says, very unin- 
terested. “Let’s not talk about it until 
we get through here.” 

“Anything you say, Jer- 
ry. Of course they'll take 
a big name like you on at 
a moment's notice.” 

“Now don’t be that way, 
Joe,” he says. “It’s just that 
I gotta have a little time 
to make some decisions.” 

“Who's making the de- 
cisions, you or Linda?” I 
was sore by now, thinking 
what a sap he was. 

“As a matter of fact...” 
He’s off in a kind of 
trance. “Ladd and Linda— 
it’s a catchy name.” 

I close my eyes. One, 
two, three, four, five, 
six. ...” It was time for 
me to go. 

In two weeks on the dot 
Jerry comes into my office, 
dressed in gray from head 
to foot. He’s a snappy 
dresser. I guess he figures 
that since his face won't 
get him very far, he might as well deck 
out the body. He’s in a good mood, 
and I can see he feels like a chat, so I 
light up a cigar and lean back, waiting 
for him to begin. 

“I want you to book me in New 
York,” he says. “I don’t care what 
kind of joints I 
work in just so I 
don’t have to go 
out of town for a 
while.” 

It sounds funny 
to me, knowing 
how Jerry likes to 
travel. ‘“‘Do you 
mind telling me 
why?” I ask. 

“Well,” he says, 
“Linda and I are 
teaming up. And 
what we're plan- 
ning on’s gonna 
take a long time 
to rehearse.” 

“So what is it?” 








“I can’t wait to hear about it.” 

He waits a while so I'll get the idea 
that it’s very important, and then he 
goes on: “We're gonna do ballet with 
tap.” 

Ha, ha, I can just see you. You'll be 
exquisite. No doubt you think you'll be 

s good as Stephen Denny.” Stephen’s a 
ballet dancer that took up tap. He's a 
dry stick but he’s packed ’em in at Car- 
negie Hall. Since I handle him, I know 
him pretty well. 

Listen, Joe, we're not trying to imi- 
tate anybody. When we get through, 
we'll have something stfictly original.” 

That was in the fall. I booked Jerry 

the Woogie Club down in the Vil- 
lage. It was an awful little joint. And 

» were all the other places he worked 
in for a good, long time. It beat me 
how he could take it. He danced in 
cheap spots all the way from the Village 
to the Bronx and to Brooklyn. 

One day he come into the office and 
he says to me, looking very pleased with 
himself, “You know, Joe, dancing with 
me, Linda’s getting quite an education. 
She had an idea that beatin’ it eight to 
the bar is a bunch of Marines going to 
the Stork.” 

\m I laughing. That’s one for the 
book,” I say. “Don’t tell me that the 
great artiste is dancing to _ boogie- 
woogie. 

Gosh, no. I should say 
not. We’ve got a number to 

I'schaikowsky piano con- 
certo. Then there’s a Rach- 
maninov prelude that we're = 
thinking of using, and a t 
Chopin waltz that’s terrific.” 

I nearly fainted. He even 
pronounced the names right. 

You feel all right, Laddy?” 
I say. 

I certainly do. I feel 
fine.” Nothing fazed him. 

Well, I'm breathless,” I 
say. And that was putting it 
very, very mild. “When you 
kids going to be ready?” 

Oh,” Jerry says, “not for 

while yet. I gotta improve 

1 my pirouettes and stuff. 

. I gotta help Linda, too.” 

I can see you in tights,” 
[ say. “You're gonna look 

idorable.” 

We haven't picked the 
costumes yet,” he says, and if 
he hadn’t winked, I woulda 

ven him a Bronx cheer. 

[ could see Linda’s hand 
in everything that Jerry was 
doing, and even the way he 
looked. As I said before, he 
used to be a snappy dresser, 
somewhat on the flashy side. 
I he wears good 


But now 
tweeds and quiet business 


I say, 






suits. I think she picks out his ties, too. 
He don’t look like a performer:at all. 

In September I see them dance. In 
Jim Flannigan’s studio where there's no 
proper light, and the piano’s tinny, and 
I'm sitting practically on top of them, 
the place being so small. Well, they go 
over their routines and I don’t say much 
because an agent has to keep his fingers 
crossed until he gets the audience reac- 
tion. I have a feeling they're pretty. 
good and so I'm ready to stick my neck 
out for them. 

I plan to book ’em for a_ break-in 
date in Jersey at a place where there’s 
a name band, and after that Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. 

I hustle out to Jersey the night they 
open, and I think if they're as nervous 
as I am they'll crab the whole thing. So 
I get a seat at a table where they won't 
see me and pray that the orchestra 
doesn’t fumble their music and that 
Linda does her stuff just half as well 
as she did in the studio. 

From the moment they were on 
though, I just sat back and relaxed. 
Linda had her hair done up on top of 
her head. Her costume was a knock- 
out. Jerry had on the same kind of cos- 
tume he always wears, only it was made 
by a better tailor. The way they danced 
together just took your breath away. It 
was so smooth and light. The ballet 


so smooth 


The way they danced took 
your breath away. It was 
and 
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steps they used didn’t seem hard wor bead. 
or done to get a hand. They wer io breal 
blended in with tap and fitted so perfeg§ 45 an 
with the music that you could 80 Ovew Yc 
watching forever. Jerry and Ling maybe 
danced as though they loved each othe gegin 
and the whole world and what the mad I 
were doing. joyalty 
They panicked the audience, and] hit har 
thought the kids ‘ud drop when the says, V¢ 
finally let them go. Jerry musta taughfpail t 
Linda how to take her bows becaug§ jytin 
now there was none of that ballerin fxed 
“aren’t I exquisite” stuff. They just heliff and flc 
each other by the hand and thanked§ jotta : 
everybody, very simple and sincere. fiough 
I go back to the dressing rooms, alf “Jer 
the way kicking myself for being a faff ye're 
moose. Putting my two cents in even ays. 
chance I get so’s they won’t team upf “So 
razzing Jerry about trying to learn balfall thi 
let, and telling Linda she’s better stag “I ¢ 
in the line. “O. 
A door is open and Linda and Jem kids it 
are there. 
Getting there in the nick of time, of “T! 
to speak, I start talking fast. “You kid 
were swell,” I say. “I’m going out w§ Lin 
talk to the manager now and arrang 
for some blown-up photos for the lobby, 
You'll be an attraction here, and I'lfI say. 
see about getting your names in lights’ “W 
The good news has an effect on 'em, 
but not quite what I expected. Link 
says, “Thank you, M. 
Davis. I know you'll d@ 
your best for us.” had 
“I guess we kinda surg I. 
prised you, Joe,” Jerry says had 
but he don’t smile. a qu 
“I'd already gambled of for : 
you kids to the extent off the 


light 


booking you in Chicap— H 
when you're finished here§ just 
and after that... .” botk 


“We're not going to Chi§ men 
cago,” Linda breaks inf A 
smarty-like. “When we leaveg wee 
here we're going direct tf blir 
the Iridium Room.”  .- ma 

“You musta got yoursellf pris 
another agent, then,” I say,§ in 
not believing her. mu 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Davis, f anc 
she says. “We're ready forf she 
New York, even though youf to 
don’t think so. Of course Idf W 
rather have you manage uf bo 
than Mr. Heim, but if you 
don’t believe in us§ di 
enough . . .” she shrugs her R: 
shoulders and I wanta shake wé 
‘em plenty more. we 

Jerry’s face is pale now. {0 
“Well, what do you say, da 
kid?” I ask him. 

“Joe,” he says, “I dont % 
wanna leave you after alf ¢ 
these years. . . .” He looks ! 
at Linda and she nods he " 
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September, 1944 


head. “I feel bad about your having 
o break those dates for us out in Chi- 

and all. But she’s set on going to 
New York right away. . . . Couldn't you 
maybe book us at the Rainbow Roof?” 

Secing what the girl’s up to, I’m so 
mad I don’t speak for a minute. Since 
jyalty means nothing to this smarty, I 
hit hard at another angle. “Linda,” I 
ays, very patient, “you've got no crystal 
tall to tell you what parts of your 
routines are good and what has to be 
fxed up. You might go over swell here 
and flop in Detroit. It takes time anda 
jotta work before you're ready for a 
tough town like New York.” 

“Jerry and I have talked it over and 
we're willing to take the chance,” she 
says. 

“So you don’t mind throwing away 
all that work?” I say to Jerry. 

“I gave Linda my word,” Jerry says. 

“O. K. brother, you win. Ill put you 
kids in the Rainbow Roof but it’s up to 
you if you stay there.” 

“Thanks, Joe,” he says, and goes out 
very quiet. 

Linda starts putting cold cream on 
her face to hide a smile. “Feel pretty 
pleased with yourself, don’t cha, sister?” 
I say. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” she says, 
turning around. Her eyes have green 
specks in ‘em again. “I’ve worked very 
hard with Jerry. Without me_ there 
would never have been the success we 
had tonight.” 

I couldn't help thinking maybe she 
had something there. Then I asked her 
a question I'd been wondering about 
for a long time. “Are you in love with 
the guy?” 

Her mouth draws together. “Jerry is 
just my dancing partner,” she says, “and 
both you and he might just as well re- 
member that.” 

Anybody who was in New York six 
weeks later who wasn’t deaf, dumb, and 
blind knows the hit Ladd and Linda 
made in the Rainbow Roof. It’s no sur- 
prise to me when Gordon Atwater walks 
in one day and wants to know how 
much he'd have to ante up for Ladd 
and Linda. Seems he’s putting on a 
show called the “V Revue” and wants 
to start rehearsals as soon as possible. 
We have a nice cozy chat and every- 
body’s happy. 

You'd think I only had those two 
dients by the way I hung around the 
Rainbow Roof. Well, I was up there a 
week later to tell the kids that they 
were leaving the place since rehearsals 
for the show were to begin in a few 
days. 

Linda just sat at the table looking 
awfully happy, but chatter-box Jerry 
clammed up on the party. “Well kids,” 
I say, “you'll be on Broadway in no 
time at all now.” 


Jerry takes a quick gander at Linda 
and says, “Not me, Joe. I signed up 
today.” 

I see Linda doesn’t believe him at 
first. She thinks he’s kidding—until he 
goes on, very serious: “Who’m I to be 
tappin’ while there’s the rat-a-tat-tat of 
machine guns? How do you think I feel 
in this sissy rig when there’s men in uni- 
forms all over the place?” 

“Jerry,” Linda says, and she puts all 
the soft stuff she’s got into her voice 
and face. She takes his hand. “Your 
draft number will be coming up soon 
enough. Why should you enlist now?” 

He throws off her hand, and it’s the 
first time I ever see him mad at Linda. 
“I’m going,” he says, “if I have to peel 
potatoes.” 

Then she let him have it. I don’t 
think she knew what it sounded like. 
He was throwing everything away, ruin- 
ing her career. 

He gets up, shaking. For a moment I 
think he’s going to hit her, and his voice 
cracks when he says, “Fine thing... . I 
loved you, Linda. You selfish little. . . .” 
He turns and weaves through the tables 
like he’s drunk. 

Taking Linda home I had a flash. 
“Listen,” I says, “I got an idea. You'll be 
in the show after all. I can get Stephen 
Denny to be your partner. He’s been a 
name for a long time, and he’s got more 
technique than Jerry.” 

I waited to see her smile, but she 
didn’t. She was crying all down the 
front of her ermine jacket. But she does 
manage to say, “Thank you, Joe.” 

Well, I go to the first night of the 
“V Revue.” The show’s dead on its feet. 
It smells. And Stephen and Linda don’t 
help it any. Jerry had danced to Linda, 
showing her off, making the audience 
love her as he did, but this other guy 
was all for himself. They weren’t no 
team. 
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> A woman uses her intelligence to 
find reasons to support her intui- 
tion. —G. K. CHESTERTON 
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The show folded in three nights. 

Linda drops in a few weeks later and 
I can see she’s excited. She wants to 
know where Jerry’s stationed. Now the 
kid writes me regular from Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, but one subject he won't 
mention is Linda. So I have to tell her 
I don’t know where he is. She looks sad 
at that, then she says, very peppy, “Joe, 
I've been working at the Stage Door 
Canteen.” 

“And so... ?” I say. 

“While I was there I had an idea. I 
thought of how hard up all those sol- 
diers and sailors in there must be for 
entertainment, and how much they ap- 
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preciated it... . Joe, do you think you 
could get me into Camp Shows, Incor- 


porated?” ; 

Well, I'm not so dumb that I think 
she has the welfare of the entire U. S. 
Army at heart. She thinks if she looks 
long and hard enough she'll find Jerry 
at one of the camps. Because she’s been 
a flop, I’m not at all sure that Eddie 
will want her. But I get him on the 
phone and he’s delighted. He says he'll 
put her in a new unit right away. I tell 
Linda she’s in, and she leaves the office 
looking like she'll chase Jerry to Alaska, 
if necessary. 

In my next letter to the kid I casually 
mention that his former partner’s now 
with Camp Shows. He writes right back 
and says that knowing Linda like he 
does, she must not be able to get any- 
thing else, if she’s touring the camps: 
that as far as he’s concerned she can 
dance in China, and please don’t men- 
tion the name any more. 

Along about May, Jerry comes to see 
me unexpected. Am I glad to see the 
boy! He’s a snappy number in his uni- 
form; he’s all tanned up, but his face 
is kinda peaked. 

“How long you gonna be in town, 
kid?” I ask him. “Maybe I can fix up a 
party with some of your old pals.” 

“I gotta shove off for Fort Dix tomor- 
row,” he says. “I’ve been transferred.” 

Getting a brain wave, I take a quick 
gander in my desk and find the paper 
I'm looking for. Linda’s unit’s playing 
Fort Hancock that night. 

I feed the kid a line about having 
business in Jersey and will he come 
along. I figure Linda deserves a break, 
and if Jerry sees how terrible she’s doing 
he might soften up some. I get some 
passes from Eddie. We do a lot of chin- 
ning and arrive at the recreation hall 
just as the show’s going on. 

Finally she comes out, and you 
wouldn't believe it was Linda. She’s 
forgotten Linda Garrett and she’s danc- 
ing for every one of the boys. You can 
see she’s in love because she’s hoofing 
like she’s hoping one of those guys in 
uniform is the bird she loves. 

Jerry gets out of his seat, and I follow 
him. He leaps up on the stage. Linda 
stops dead, her eyes as big as plates. 
Jerry’s got a big grin on and I hear him 
say, “Let’s give, baby.” The music keeps 
on playing and they fall into step as 
nice as you please. They're like some- 
thing you dream about, dancing so light 
and perfect, with a warm; happy look 
on their faces.. You could sorta feel the 
boys holding their breath. They kept 
those kids encoring until I thought they 
was going to faint. 

Jerry’s at Fort Dix now, and Linda 
has an apartment near by. There were 
so many soldiers at the wedding, I 
hardly got in to be best man. 








MANUEL GOMEZ MORIN 


Founder of Accién Nacional, he is able, clean-cut, extremely intelligent 


N his letter of February 2, 1926, ad- 
| dressed to the hierarchy of Mexico, 
His Holiness, Pius XI, expressed his wish 

Catholics devote their energies and 
to Catholic Action and re- 
iin absolutely from anything that 
ed of the formation of a strictly 

litical party. The Pontiff urged that 
Catholics exercise all the rights and 
ileges of citizenship, but that under 

ircumstances were they to form a 

tical party which was designated as 
Catholic or which acted in the name 
Church. It was obviously unde- 

ible, in the Mexico of 1926, to pro- 
the already overheated passions of 

se in power with what would be 
nterpreted as the plainest bit of ef- 
ry: the formation of a Catholic 


nusiasm 


as 


party 
Chere has, nevertheless, developed in 

) an important political movement 

h accepts all of the essential prin- 

s of Catholic social thinking, incor- 

es them into its platform, but does 
pretend in any way to be a Catholic 

It is merely a lay organization, 

1 to political action, whose ideas 

e with the thinking of the Church 
social and economic lines. This 


( 
] 
l 
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party is called Accién Nacional and 
came into existence in 1939. 

The founder and present head is one 
of the most remarkable men, in Mexico. 
Manuel Gomez Morin gives the im- 
pression of an able, clean-cut, and ex- 
tremely intelligent man of perhaps 
thirty-five or forty years of age. He is 
somewhat over that but is still markedly 
youthful both in appearance, zest, and 
ideas. His career is almost without 
parallel in Mexico. He was catapulted 
into the public eye as Undersecretary of 
the Treasury in 1922, when he was still 
in his twenties. His talent for financial 
affairs was revealed during the period 
of his work in the Ministry of Finance. 
He was personally responsible for many 
of the measures put into practice then 
and still in vogue. It was through his 
initiative that the Banco de México 
was established as a central credit agency. 

Even at this time, Gomez Morin was 
quite conscious of the danger for Mex- 
ico in the growing leftism of the govern- 
ment and the trend toward demagogic 
socialism. There were many who felt 
that the best method of forestalling 
these dire consequences was to “bore 
from within,” to obtain posts in the ad- 
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Accion Nacional: 


Accion Nacional accepts Catholic social 
principles, incorporates them into its 


platform, but is not a Catholic party 


ministration and exercise a moderating 
influence from inside the government. 
But many of these were in due cours 
absorbed by the very system they pre 
tended to combat. The rare individual 
who survived could make scarcely a dent 
on the armor of the Mexican bureau. 
cracy. 

At this early date, Gomez Morin at- 
tempted conversations along the line of 
the formation of a political group whic 
would seek to preserve the traditions 
of Mexico and, at the same time, present 
a social and economic doctrine which 
would appeal to the Mexican people 
without violating. their sentiments or 
faith. The twenties were definitely nota 
propitious time for launching such a 
project. 

In 1933, Gomez Morin became Rector 
of the National University of Mexico. 
He came to this post out of the law 
faculty where he was a professor. The 
year 1933 is significant as the crisis in 
the conflict between the university and 
the government. The National Univer- 
sity had long been accused of constitut- 
ing a hotbed of reaction, retrograde 
thinking, and medievalism. The thov- 
sands of university students, who, even 
under normal conditions, are fairly tur 
bulent, surpassed themselves in the cam- 
paign against the imposition of the 
article of the constitution making So- 
cialist education obligatory. 

The university, in the strictest sense 
of the word, was the bulwark against 
the complete domination of Mexico by 
this doctrine. Within its faculties were 
men unwilling to compromise on_ this 
issue. Antonio Caso, Rodulfo Brito 
Foucher, the present Rector, and Gomez 
Morin were in the forefront. Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, now the head of 
Confederation of Mexican Workers and 
a kindred organization embracing all 
Latin America, was then a_ professor 
of philosophy and bent on implanting 
Socialism in the institution. The victory 
went to the conservatives. Lombardo 
Toledano was expelled; the university 
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Men and Ideas 


preserved its traditions but lost its bud- 
get. The national government, weary 
with the constant conflict and friction 
with the university, granted it complete 
autonomy and an outright sum of ten 
million pesos. It was assumed that the 
university could hardly expect to func- 
tion on the income from so small an 
amount and would in consequence 
languish and die. 

Let it be said in passing that the 
National University of Mexico is a re- 
markable institution. It sprawls all over 
Mexico City, with a student body of 
over twenty thousand. It is the nerve 
center of the city and around it have 
developed numerous of the most serious 
ideological crises in Mexican history. 
Manuel Gomez Morin was given the 
thankless task of taking over the rector- 
ship with a total budget which would 
hardly pay the salaries of the faculties. 
He cut his own salary at once from 2000 
pesos a month to 400 and asked the 
entire staff to do likewise. The Rector 
possessed an official car. This vehicle 
was raffled off to raise funds, and since 
the first recipient happened to be a 
member of the university close to 
Gomez Morin, he gave the car back to 
the Rector. The raffle was repeated five 
times, and through methods of this kind 
enough money was obtained to carry on. 
Gomez Morin remained in this post 
for a year. 

At about this time, he began to bring 
together younger professional men who 
had just graduated from the university 
or were about to enter upon their 
careers. Most of them were active Cath- 
olics, and many were well grounded in 
Catholic social teachings. It was around 
this nucleus that Gomez Morin built 
Accién Nacional. The movement was in 
incubation for many years and did not 
come out into the light of day until 
the autumn of 1939. There was agitation 
and expectancy in Mexico at that time. 
The presidential elections were to be 
held in 1940, and for the first time in 
decades there was a general feeling that 
perhaps a popular choice for president 
might be feasible. It has been said that 
not since the days of Madero in 1910 
had the Mexican people had such a 
strong feeling of hopefulness. 

In the first assembly held by Accidn 
Nacional, there. were many who felt that 
the primary task was to exert every effort 
toward ousting the administration and 


changing the immediate composition of 
the government. Fortunately, Gomez 
Morin and those close to him have 
insisted that political action in the form 
of elections is only one aspect of the 
job of a party in Mexico. Elections come 
and go. Most of them are of extremely 
dubious cleanliness; corruption and 
fraud are rife, and the influence of the 
official party is so great that no matter 
what is done it is doubtful that oppo- 
sition candidates have any chance what- 
ever in winning at the polls. The real 
problem is to reach the people of Mexico 
with a program in which they can be- 
lieve, which does not violate their re- 
ligious convictions. 

Gomez Morin has often declared that 
the function of a political party of the 
type of Accién Nacional is not to draw 
up a list of candidates every three or 
six years, Carry Out an intense propa- 
ganda and vigorous campaign for a few 
months, and then sink into passivity 
and inaction for the next several years. 


Right: Efrain Gonzalez Luna, prom- 
inent Catholic and a leader of the 
movement. Below: Farmers in a 
parade of Accion Nacional 
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By RICHARD PATTEE 


This has been the classical method of 
political organizations which see in the 
polling of votes the only legitimate task. 
Accién Nacional conceives of its work 
as continuing, as something to be done 
day in and day out, week after week. 
In a word, political activity is construed 
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as a constant vigilance for the public 
welfare, as a constant appraisal of the 
acts of the government in power, and 
as a constant presentation to the Mex- 
ican people of the realities ‘of their 
social and economic life. 

An election, no matter how honest 
and above board, was not the solution. 
rhe Mexican people had to be indoc- 
trinated .with ideas before it would be 
feasible for them to exercise their suf- 
frage intelligently. The election of 1940 
was a tragic deception to many. Some 
of those who had helped get Accidn 
Nacional started were discouraged that 
in spite of the protestations of free 
elections, General Almazan had been 
declared disastrously defeated and Avila 
Camacho elected. In 1943, in the light 
of the professed guarantees of the state 
that the elections for deputies would be 
free, Accién Nacional again ventured 
into the open arena. Candidates were 
presented in Jalisco, Querétaro, La 
Laguna, Orizaba, Guerrero, and the 
Federal District among other places. 
Needless to say, no member of the party 
was successful. Fortunately, the emphasis 
on social content has been given prefer- 
ence over mere electoral maneuvering. 

One of the distinctly encouraging 
features in Accién Nacional is its ac- 
ceptance of the realities of the Mexican 
Revolution. Catholic opinion in Mexico 
has been seriously divided between those 
who may be termed the “die-hards,” who 
refuse to accept the fact that a tremen- 
dous social revolution has taken place. 
lo them the desirable thing is to ignore 
it, wipe it from the pages of history, 
and go on as of 1910. 

The men in Accién Nacional belong 
distinctly different school of 
thought. The Mexican Revolution is a 
fact, and it had best be taken as such. 
It has done something to Mexico that 
makes retrogression impossible. The 
thing that is urgent is to construct a 
Christian Mexico, alive to the social 
and economic ideas of the modern world, 
on the Mexico that has gone through 
the Revolution. For this reason, Accién 
Nacional functions in the light of day. 
It is anything but a subversive move- 
ment and definitely does not work un- 
derground or with elaborate subter- 
fuges to conceal its activities. Its pro- 
gram is clear; its propaganda open; its 
assemblies public; and its publicity 
available in the weekly issue of La 
Nacién, sold everywhere in the republic. 

Although no Catholic political party 
can exist in Mexico, the ideas of Accién 


to a 


Nacional conform entirely to the think- 


ing of the Church. There is no eccle- 
siastical intervention nor is the party's 
program subject to censure. It is ex- 
amined, however, in the light of Cath- 
olic thinking to avoid anything which 
is contrary to the faith. The party ac- 





cepts the historical idea that the only 
real basis of the unity of the Mexican 
people is the Catholic religion. 

It has been stated that Accidn Na- 
cional represents in its essence the social 
teachings of the Church, without its 
program having the formal nihil obstat 
of the hierarchy. The party proclaims 
its faith in the dignity of the human 
person which the state cannot violate 
without the gravest consequences. It 
deplores state intervention in politics 
to determine the political thinking of 
the people and insists on the liberty 
of the press, teaching, and public gath- 
erings. There is emphasis on the classic 
Catholic doctrine of the common good 
and the defense of the family as the 
basic institution in the nation. Local 
autonomy is defended as essential to 
real liberty, and the program advocates 
the return to the municipalities of their 
legitimate and historical functions, many 
of which have been destroyed through 
the absorption of power by the central 
government. 

The rural problem receives much at- 
tention. Accién Nacional has been con- 
stant in its insistence that the so-called 
reform carried out by the revolutionary 
administrations has been more appar- 
ent than real. One of the most able of 
the men in the party, Luis de Garay, 
demonstrated some time ago in a bril- 
liant article in La Nacion that the plain 
truth was that with the distribution of 
lands and the reform in the rural areas, 





> Some men are successful chiefly 
because they didn’t have the advan- 
tages other people had. 

—THE VILLAGER 





production had actually gone down. The 
income of country families living on the 
ejido, or community farms, was lower 
than it had ever been in the history 
of Mexico. In a word, the great achieve- 
ment of the Revolution was open to 
serious doubts in the light of the actual 
lack of economic improvement of the 
rural masses. 

The men who lead Accién Nacional 
are from the ranks of the professionals 
and intellectuals. Most of them are 
lawyers with university training. Some, 
like Efrain Gonzales Luna of Guadala- 
jara, are among the most active and 
well-informed Catholics in the republic. 
The type of leadership and the fairly 
high intellectual character of the pro- 
gram and the propaganda, give to the 
movement somewhat the air of an acad- 
emy of political science. The thinking 
is clear, the exposition excellent, but one 
sometimes wonders to what degree the 
style, method, and even the content of 
the party’s program actually reaches the 
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mass of people. Yet this is the avovg 
purpose of Accidn Nacional. It seeks 
bring within its range of influence i 
farmers and workers of Mexico, w 
constitute the great rank and file of i 
population. In its propaganda, throu 
local committees in the towns and y 
lages, there is a constant emphasis ¢ 
this need. The movement is admitted 
intellectualist. The paper, La Nacis 
reveals the high caliber of journalig 
which the party has brought into exj 
tence, as it is one of the best-present 
and best-edited newspapers in Mexia 
The publishing house, JUS, of whi 
Gomez Morin is the head, is extre 
active in making available to the Me 
can reading public the best in Mexicg 
thought and in Catholic thought ¢ 
where. Dozens of Catholics writers, ; 
French and English, have found the 
way into Spanish through this energei 
and enterprising concern. 

Is the movement too intellectual 
get down to the mass of Mexicans? Thi 
is a criticism leveled at the party: th 
it reaches the upper stratum too ¢ 
clusively. Sinarquism, on the other han 
is profoundly a mass movement. 

Accién Nacional has been called co 
servative and, by its enemies, reactio 
ary. It has been denounced by Lo 
bardo Toledano and by members of th 
Mexican Senate as composed of fifi 
columnists and agents of the Axis. I 
name has been employed as synonymo 
with the vilest antidemocratic agitatioy 
It has been depicted as the enemy ( 
collaboration with the United States an 
as veiledly hostile to the cause of t 
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United Nations. The party is unque a - 
tionably motivated by a strong sense 4 . 
nationalism and a keen sentiment ¢ ac 
national dignity, incompatible with fo poh 
eign intervention. Gémez Morin h oak aa 
declared emphatically that the pa . 
supports the decision of the govem - 
ment in entering the war. He point - 
out, however, that Mexico’s problemi ll 
a profoundly disquieting one. The = 
tion lacks many elements of unity; he 

internal economy is bad; she has long 

been deprived of the benefits of effec BL 
tive democracy. It is dangerous, hen a 
for the nation to embark on an. inter * 





national defense of ideals which are f | 
from being realized at home. “Mexico a ¥ 
asserts Gomez Morin, “accepts the realit = 
of her geography and history. She affirm os 
and accepts the fact that as an Americalj = 
nation she is bound to the other Amet tiful 
ican nations in a multiplicity of ways ie 
Accion Nacional represents a vigoro the 
reaction against the rhetoric and com = 
monplaces of the Revolution. The it and 
telligence of those. directing it warrant A 
the interest of the United States. Acciés ha d 
Nacional has not made the front page! f 
as has Sinarquism. It is, nevertheles ’ 
a movement that should be watched. 
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vf whig Hospitals or Homes? 

. QUITE OFTEN in the course of my life I have disagreed 

Mexia with George Bernard Shaw, but he and I come close in the 

he a bonds of understanding in a statement he made this month. 

lees He wrote a letter to the London Times and in it he gave 

od the me directions on how to bring up children, dwelling 

neni especially on the very young. Even though Mr. Shaw is in his 
Oe Pcghty-ninth year, it is obvious that his mind is working 

ctual alertly as ever. 

ns? That. 2 myself have always been known—especially during the 

ty: thg 3st generation when that was close to a crime in many 

too a s—4s old-fashioned in my ideas on infant care and rearing. 

or heal used to be very distressed at the hygienically cold way in 

t. which babies were cared ‘for, particularly during their first 

led cog “CKS in. the hospital, and the way in which mothers, who 

cacti should have been welcoming them with their affection, 

y Lon aught no more than a flying glimpse of the offspring 

3 off which was hurried off again too fast for the swiftest germs 

of fifa” light on it. My own children were born in their own 

wie ae home and I spent the hospital money on a nurse’s help for 

nvmoug 2 few extra weeks. The children grew up and all three had 

ited only four childish illnesses among them. I saw them freely 

emy every day from their birth on, saw a lot of them, watched 

ces them bathed, enjoyed watching them from their crib some- 

of thy mes placed next to my own bed. 

anque I know hospitals are fine places, but I have always felt 





that the average mother might as well if not better have 





ense ( : 
eat her children born at home. In late years, however, matters 
ith fog @ached a point where a hospital two weeks was a must 





for every nice baby. So now I am rather enjoying the way 
quite a few babies of this year’s crop are arriving in their 
own homes, hospital space and nurses being at a premium. 
Mothers are in for a pleasant surprise as a result: they 


in hi 
part 


yOver 










int , : “ag : 
be don’t know until they try it what fun it is to see their new 
he mg “aby through the day and not at stingy intervals. 
ty; h 
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BUT TO RETURN to the redoubtable Mr. Shaw. He 
compared the finest children’s home he had ever seen—a 
place for little children who were orphaned or abandoned 
or whose parents could not care for them, a home with 
all the up-to-dateness possible, anti-germ, anti-dirt, anti- 
everything bad—with the homes of children he had seen in 
Connemara, places where babies tumbled around on the 
floor in the poor cabins of their own families. In the beau- 
tiful state institutions the babies died in far more than the 
usual proportion of infant deaths, and in the Irish hovels 
they flourished, red-cheeked and happy. Mr. Shaw says it is 
because they got plenty of personal affection in the hovels 
and were merely cared for impersonally in the institution. 

According to a story in the Herald-Tribune, Mr. Shaw has 
had some indignant replies from modern educators. But as 
for me, I'll string along with him. We have some authorities 
with us too—the forward-looking people who are inclined 
to get rid of the large orphan homes whenever possible 
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and board the children out, one or two or three of them 
together, in a foster home. For babies and small children 
do need love and a real home as much as they do good 
food and clean clothes—Mr. Shaw would say far more. 

We have with us also authority in a recent book by Dr. 
Margaret Ribble called The Rights of Infants. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal prints a condensed version, and it is aston- 
ishing. It says very plainly that the cradle and the rocking 
chair are just fine for getting a baby started on an emotion- 
ally stable life. It says a mother ought to handle her baby 
and pet it a good deal. The author says that one hospital 
she knows gives babies who have had no mothering what 
is called concentrated nursing care—that is, someone carries 
the baby around now and then, or they even get a volunteer 
to come in every day and hold the baby in her lap and 
pet it a while. 

Not one of us wants to see a child so mauled around 
and so petted that it becomes spoiled and dependent. When 
we are grown up, we don’t want people putting their arms 
around us all the time, or patting our shoulder all the 
time either—or anyway, we ought not to want it. But now 
and then an arm or an occasional pat on the shoulder 
can help build morale. Why shouldn’t a very young baby 
need something like that, instead of being isolated and made 
not only germ-proof but perhaps love-proof too? 


“The Song of Bernadette” 


I HAVE HAD VARIOUS letters asking me what. I 
thought of The Song of Bernadette as a movie, my thoughts 
on it having been expressed in fear as to how it might be 
done. I have seen the picture and it is fine and beautifully 
done, within the limits of the original book. My corre- 
spondents ask me if I am satisfied with the appearance of 
Our Lady in corporeal form, and what I think of the nun 
who was so unkind to the little novice. After all, it would 
have been unreasonable to have nothing actual, to have it 
all shown by the expressions on Bernadette’s face. For 
to Bernadette Our Lady was actually and corporeally before 
her. Besides, for me she was adequate because she was not 
an actually known screen actress. As for the nun, I have never 
seen a finer piece of characterization. Of course, there are 
people who get excited every time a nun is depicted as a 
human being with emotions of hate as well as of love. Had 
the nun remained hard and cold there might have been a 
point for criticism, but the magnificent way in which she 
recognized her sin seemed to me a high point in the picture. 

I do resent one thing—the price charged for admission to 
the picture. In my small town, where the usual top price is 
fifty cents, the fee was a dollar and the house, as a conse- 
quence, was only half filled. The advertising of “no lower 


prices until 1945” is also distasteful. The advertising that 


would give me real joy would be some stating that a part 
of the money realized from the film would be devoted to 
an endowed charity which would serve, practically as well 
as pictorially, to make it a song of the love of Saint Berna- 
dette of Lourdes. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters. 
esident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
nm pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by the 
University of the State af New York. Ninety 
minutes ride from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 








Address: The Registrar. 











ANNHURST COLLEGE 
R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 

* Accredited College. - 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts and Fanner 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Training, 


tion for Social Service, Sreretavial Sci Science, 
Music and Painting. 











IMMACULATA | 2.ssc'et essen Sina 0 
ary-of- 
J U N | 0 R the ‘Woods. . Resident ‘and Day 


Students. 2 year transfer 


in Liberal Arts. Ter- 
COLLEGE ietsal courses in Home Gratts, 
Washington, D.C. | nena oy Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 














FLORIDA 


St. Leo College Preparatory Schoo! 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 
Is the only Catholic Boarding High School 
or Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High ‘School. 
Accredited. 
For complete information address 








j Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


the inspiring environment of this accredited 
a, college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial training, journalism. 
home economics, teacher training, speech and 
radio. Beautiful buildings, ge — Arch- 
ery, tennis, riding, swimming. 
Box 44, SAINT MAR Y-OF .THE-WOODS, IND. 














ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Portland, Maine 


A select boarding school and day school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by the 
Catholic University of America, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Board. Beautifully Wsituated three 
miles from the city, in extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 


MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since —. 





a yland. All meget sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and play 


Address: EE Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 




















Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cuttmg. Opinions expressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
‘those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 
the pages of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view- 


point. 


Quality and Scope 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In my opinion, you have brought to 
THe Sicn an editorial quality and scope 
that surpasses the mundane and biased 
efforts of the so-called better metro- 
politan newspapers and magazines. In 
other words, it is a Catholic Action 
publication that does not merely confine 
itself to the cloistered policy of most 
religious publications. 

I think Jerry Cotter’s contributions 
on stage and screen are as good as or 
better than the dramatic critics’ columns 
in the large metropolitan newspapers, 
and that is a tremendous compliment, 
considering the fact that I thought 
Percy Hammond, Burns Mantle, and a 
host of others were tops. Why don’t you 
run a column inviting present sub- 
scribers to pass the good word along 
to others? 

Cuaries P. HuGHes 

Chicago, II. 


Justice for Poland 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Please let me take this occasion to 
tell you with what interest I follow your 
publication, especially the articles on 
foreign affairs. It is splendid that you 
have the courage to rise to Poland’s 
defense and to have presented the facts 
so forcibly in print. I wish that Ann Su 
Cardwell’s book, Poland and Russia, 
might be read by every American, re- 
gardless of race or creed. In order to 
bring about a just and humane inter- 
national settlement, the public here in 
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Communications should bear the name and address of writers. 


the United States must be fully in 
formed on both sides of the unhappy 
Polish-Russian boundary dispute, and 
other such questions. Unfortunately, to 
date only one voice has been widely 
heard or heeded. 

I wish that we all were as aware of 
Poland’s great place in history and her 
fine spiritual contribution as we are of 
the progress of “Stalinism.” For some 
twenty years I have been making myself 
familiar with things Polish, and_ the 
more I know of this gallant nation; the 
stronger grows my sympathy for its 
tragic situation. America must lift a 
firm voice for decency and fair play. 
Surely, THE Sicn is doing its splendid 
part. Long may it continue! 

Lucy EmMpury HusBELL 

New Canaan, Conn. 


Prayer for the Jews 
Epitors oF THE SIGN:, 

Father Alfred Duffy’s excellent chat 
acterization of the Jewish leaders of the 
time of Christ in his current series of 
articles on the Sacred Passion brought 
to mind Cardinal Newman’s reaction to 
that terrible scene of Christ before the 
Jewish high priests. His reflections are to 


be found in the form of a prayer for the | 


conversion of the Jews. It is probably 
the most touching and beautiful prayer 
ever composed on the subject. 

In view of the modern and almost 
universal wave of anti-Semitism, that 
prayer might have its own special appeal 
to many readers of THe Sic6n. Here it is. 

“O Seed of Abraham, O Son of David, 
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‘September, 1944 


0 Adonai and Leader of House of 
Israel, who didst appear to Moses in the 
purning bush, and didst on Mt. Sinai 
deliver to him Thy Law; O key of David 
and Scepter of the House of Israel, who 
openeth and no one shutteth, who shut- 
teth and no one openeth: Visit not, O 
dear Lord, the sins of the fathers upon 
the children, continue not Thy wrath 
forever, but spare ghis poor nation, 
which was once so high in Thy sight, 
and now hath fallen so low. O re- 
member not those old Priests and 
scribes, the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
remember not Annas and Caiphas, 
Judas, and the insane multitude who 
cried out, ‘Crucify Him.’ In wrath re- 
member mercy. Forgive their obstinacy 
and forgive their impenitence—forgive 
their blindness to things spiritual, and 
their avowed love of this world and its 
enjoyments. Touch their hearts and give 
them true faith and repentance. Have 
mercy, O Jesus, on Thy own brethren— 
have mercy on the countrymen of Thy 
Mother, of St. Joseph, of Thy Apostles, 
of St. Paul, of Thy great saints Abra- 
ham, Moses, Samuel, David. O Lord, 
hear: O Lord, be appeased: O Lord, 
hearken and do: delay not for Thine 
own sake for Thy Name was once 
named upon Jerusalem and Thy People. 
Amen.” 
(Rev.) Icnatius Ryan, C. P. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


“Secret” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I want to tell you of the inspiration 
I derived from reading in your June 
1944 issue that beautiful poem, “Secret,” 
by Kevin Sullivan, S. J. Seldom does a 
poem draw my attention. This one 
compelled it. 

PFC. Josepu A. Lorusso 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Commentators 


Evitors or THE SIGN: 


Your articles on columnists and com- 
mentators are grand. I hope that they 
themselves will read the articles over 
and over. 

We mothers are getting really worried 
as to what’s to become of our beautiful 
country with these commentators blar- 
ing forth their half-truths, their opin- 
ions and predictions on the radio day 
and night. 

Gabriel Heatter, speaking of Goeb- 
bels’ propaganda to the effect that Ger- 
many will be made Communist if the 
Reds win, remarked: ““That’s Germany's 
worry.” Well, are our boys fighting and 
dying to make a Communist state of 
Germany or any other European nation? 
Is that the peace and freedom we read 
and talk about? Is not Communism as 





REGIS COLLEGE session 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 

















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 
the University of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
esident and non-resident studen 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees | 
Teacher and Secretarial Training | 
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DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





New York 


Address Directress 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medi- 
cal technology, teacher training, music. B. A 
and B. S. degrees. 





Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School Departments 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
"Where Boys are glad to return" Talkies weekly 
New_York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 








Founded 1847 


Organized Athletics 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, New York 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 

A country school for girls twelve to eighteen years. 
Intensive College Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Chartered by the Regents 


Catalogue on request 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 








Your comments are always welcome 
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GOOD COUNSEL || LADYCUIFF COLLEGE "“tx‘x* 








Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 

COLLEGE B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
Westchester County ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 


Conducted by the Sisters of mediate and Grammar Grades. 


the Divine Compassion 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 


rn juratany tech” COLLEGE =MISERICORDIA 


secretarial studies, 





library science, fine arts. Dallas, Pennsylvania. A Residential and 

Unusually beautiful location. Day College for the Higher Education of 
xtensive campus, + 

Forty minutes from New Work, Women. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of 











the Union, chartered by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, fully accredited by Regional and National 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY | “““““"""" “r= "=" 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. NAZARETH HALL Military School 


Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 














Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General é ‘ a eng tryed inal 
Courses -Flight A tics. V oderate country school for boys in a duc 
a. ivieaee ‘i sidings by the Ursuline Nuns. Well-equipped buildings. 


A mile and a quarter river frontage. 


oe ae ae all outdoor sports. 
—— Resident Coa Terms moderate. 


Directreas Nassethe Hell ailliter School 
MT : G A LLI TZ { N AC ADE MY Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee Grand Rapids, Ohio 
Boarding School 


for Boys nagen: Fone 1! ST. GENEVIEVE-OF -THE-PINES 























20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Distinctive—Accredited 
JUNIOR COLLEGE — HIGH SCHOOL 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Address: Sister Registrar 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of — 


Courses. College Preparatory and Terminal 
Curricula. Boarding and Day 





students, Situated eleven_mile “IN THE LAND OF THE SKY’ 
Address Registrar 























VOCATIONS... 


Information on vocations and religious congregations is attractively pre- 
sented in these two new pamphlets by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 


FOLLOW ME—for young men—treats of vocations to the priesthood, 
secular and religious, and to the brotherhood in its various aspects. 


FOLLOW HIM—for young women—treats of the vocation to convent life. 


Each pamphlet contains an appendix listing the various communities of 
men and women respectively which are engaged in religious activities in 
this country. A brief summary of the life and work of each order is given, 
together with references to further sources of information. 























10¢ each $1.00 per dozen $8.00 per hundred 
THE THOMAS MORE SHOP 
22 West Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 
THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER lives to the conversion and education of the 
COMMNCAN SISTERS, Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 
South Sea Island din J 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA a aren —— 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the MOTHER SUPERIOR 
rel. . y 4 ted a 
estis invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior Missionary Sisters of the Society of Mary 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. St. Theresa's Convent Bedford, Mass. 
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evil as Nazism? Why are the columnis, 
and commentators glorifying everything 
the Russians do, even to the exclusion 
of equal praise for our own fighting 
men? They are doing fine, and we jj 
hope they drive the Germans right bag 
to the starting point, but admiring the 
Russian soldier is not the same as ad. 
miring the Soviet government. 

Furthermore, I think it’s about time 
our government demanded to know 
what Russia intends to do about the 
smaller nations. 

Another thing. Why doesn’t England 
pitch in now and help us against the 
Japs? She has a big navy and without 
too much effort could give our fleet a 
helping hand. — 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Morality of War 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

The comments on war which appear 
on page 691 of THe Sicn for July 194 
are .an able summary of the position 
usually taken by Catholic moralists. One 
cannot help reflecting, however, that 
these conclusions are inadequate, if for 
no other reason than the fact that Ger 
man Catholics can use such conclusions 
to justify co-operation in that monstrous 
evil, the Nazi war effort. 

Let it be held as unassailable that the 
Sermon on the Mount in no way abr 
gates the natural right to resist by e& 
ternal violence an unjust aggressor. Let 
the example of Christ during His Sacred 
Passion teach the individual, but not 
the nation. Even with these premises 
maintained, it would seem that, at least 
in those conflicts where Catholics ar 
on opposing sides, there is a higher law 
than the interests of the respective ne 
tions to determine the morality of war. 
As Pius XI put it: “Above the bond of 
humanity and fatherland there is 3 
brotherhood which is an infinitely mor 
sacred and more precious brotherhood, 
which makes us one in Christ, our Re 
deemer, in the sonship of the Catholic 
Church which is the Mystical Body o 
Christ Himself, the treasury and ful: 
ness of all that our Redemption ha 
brought us.” (Paragraph 7 in the ad 
dress, delivered by Pope Pius XI on 
September 14, 1936 to the 600 Spanish 
refugees.) 

If German Catholics had taken thes 
words to heart in 1939, they could 
hardly have obeyed Hitler’s command 


to turn on their fellow Catholics of 


Poland for the sake of Danzig or the 
Polish Corridor. Yes, the Fuehrer would 
have been severe with objectors, but 
then better to die a martyr for Christ's 
Mystical Body than to fall as cannon 
fodder in a blitzkrieg. 
JosEPpH McNuLTY 
New York City 
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A WORLD TO RECONSTRUCT 

By Guido Gonella. Trans. by T. Lin- 

coln Bouscaren, S. J. 335 pages. Bruce 

Pub. Co. $3.50 
In his various Christmas Messages, Pope 
Pius XII has laid down certain princi- 
ples that must underlie the peace if it is 
to be a just peace. And only a just peace 
will be a lasting peace. Professor 
Gonella, an expert on international law 
and author of some ten books on legal 
subjects, wrote a commentary on the 
Papal Peace Program. This commentary 
appeared as a series of articles in L’Os- 
servatore Romano and was later pub- 
lished in book form by the Vatican 
Press. This is the English translation. 

With the moral law the cornerstone, 
a program is outlined whereby peace 
based on justice and charity and equity 
among men and among nations can be 
made an enduring reality. With ruthless 
logic and devastating reasons, the 
various false political theories are re- 
futed. 

This is one of the most important 
hooks published in English during the 
present crisis. It is a technical book, one 
that requires patient reading and _ will- 
ing reflection. It makes available to stu- 
dents and statesmen a sound explana- 
tion of what the Pope has stated in 
summary form. It deserves widest circula- 
tion in such circles. 

It is to be hoped that a popular work 
will follow this, one destined for broader 
arculation, one that will compete with 
the many peace-plan books of question- 
able value that have been written for 
popular consumption. 

GERTRUDE SLATER 
THE RISING CRESCENT: TURKEY 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

By Ernest Jackh. 278 pages. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $3.50 
Of all the neutrals in this war, Turkey 
has had the most attention focused on 
herself. And like many of the neutrals, 
Turkey is a nation little understood and 
little liked in this country. For an under- 
standing of Turkey, her past under the 
Ottoman Empire, under the transition 
period before and during the last World 
War, and her present under the republic 
of Kemal, this book is invaluable. Dr. 
Jackh is obviously and admittedly in 





ooks 


love with Turkey. He writes, not an 
exhaustive history, but a sympathetic 
sketch of the land to which he was sent 
by the British Government on special 
missions from 1937 to 1940. He sees 
Turkey as always hostile to Hitler. He 
sees her neutrality as a beneficence to 
the Allies in that it blocked Germany's 
ndvance in the Mediterranean. He sees 
Turkey’s future as one with fine pros- 
pects for internal development and 
international friendship. 

Dr. Jackh writes with authority and 
clarity. Once a German statesman, he 
became a British subject. He is’ now 
Carnegie Professor at Uni- 
versity. 


Columbia 
JOHN J. PIERCE 


DEMOCRACY REBORN 

By Henry A. Wallace. 280 pages. Rey- 

nal and Hitchcock. $3.00 
The New York Times opined that the 
Vice President's defeat at the Democra- 
tic Convention “leaves open to him a 
career as thinker and prophet.’’ No one 
who analyzes Mr. Wallace’s arguments 
for economic planning can deny him 
respect as a thinker. When he speaks 
of soil erosion and conservation, farm 
resettlement, farm prices, or anything 
else connected with agriculture, he de- 
serves to be heard. 

It is his position as “prophet” that a 
careful reader of Reborn 
will question. Mr. Wallace is called a 
prophet because he is regarded as a 
philosopher, supposedly a rarity among 
politicians. But no philosopher 
would use terms as loosely as does the 
Vice President. 

Mr. Wallace is fond of stating that, 
while we have “political democracy,” 
Russia has “economic democracy.” He 
developed this interesting theory in a 
talk he gave at an American-Soviet 
Friendship Rally at Madison Square 
Garden in 1942. Evidently he had for- 
gotten the definition. of “economic 
democracy” that he had given in a lec- 
ture in 1937. In this lecture he said that 
“economic democracy means that the 
various economic groups must have 
equality of bargaining _ power.” Our 
various economic groups may have some- 
thing approximating equality. of bar- 
gaining power, but to ascribe the same 
power to labor, farm, and industrial 
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Democracy 


true 





groups in the Soviet Union is to engage 
in a rather curious self-deception. 

Mr. Wallace has been called a mystic. 
But in his ideas on religion one also 
finds mental confusion. What the com- 
piler of these Wallace papers, Russell 
Lord, says about the Vice President’s 
grandfather’s quoting the Bible in “a 
peculiar secular sense” must be even 
more true of the grandson. Mr. Wallace 
confesses that he studied, “rather super- 
ficially, the Aristotelian logic as devel- 
oped by St. Thomas Aquinas.” And, 
having attended Mass, he says: “I had 
an instinctive feeling that I, also, would 
like to genuflect, to cross myself, and 
remain quietly kneeling after the con- 
clusion of the Mass, in silent adoration.” 
It is difficult to be patient with Mr. 
Wallace when he attempts to sum up 
Catholicism as “the continual celebra- 
tion in due form of the Mass by special- 
ly ordained priests whose duty it is also 
to receive and distribute alms.” The 
1eader wonders whether he has studied 
Aquinas even superficially. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
LOST PEACE 
By Thomas A. Bailey. 381 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00 


WOODROW WILSON 

By Gerald W. Johnson. 295 pages. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.00 
Some say Woodrow Wilson was a 
martyr. Some say he was a misguided, 
stubborn idealist. But all admit he had 
a vision the world was not prepared to 
realize. All admit he made mistakes. His 
vision and his -mistakes are of much 
importance to a world again on the 
brink of peace. In Unfinished Business 
Stephen Bonsal told the story of the 
Paris Peace’ Conference. In Woodrow 
Wilson and the Lost Peace Professor 
Bailey of Stanford University analyzes 
the mistakes Wilson made at the con- 
ference. With all the advantage of 
twenty-five years’ hindsight he reviews 
the problems facing the world after the 
last war and how they were not solved. 
Because these mistakes can be made 
again, because they will be made again 
unless public opinion is made aware 
of the issues, a book like this is merely 
history trying to teach its lesson. 
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Although the greater part of the book 
deals with the Paris Conference, a very 
fine study of Wilson’s character emerges 
against the background of public opin- 
ion in the 1913-1919 period. 

More of Wilson the man can be 
gathered from Gerald Johnson’s book 
of pictures and running commentary 
prepared with the collaboration of the 
Editors of Look Magazine. Nothing is 
more candid than a camera. Nothing 
could bring out more forcefully the 
ravages of Wilson’s fight as it affected 
his physical condition than the picture 
of him with his cabinet taken in 1913 
and the one taken with his cabinet in 
1919. Despite the limitations inevitable 
(after all, Wilson did not live under a 
camera lens) this collection of pictures 
and splendid commentary should do 
much to make the lost hopes of the 
recent generation living realities in the 
years to come. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


THE SUPER-POWERS 

By William T. R. Fox. 184 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00 
The Super-Powers is one of seven vol- 
umes, all well edited, so far published 
by the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. These studies in general tend 
to urge a policy of power politics and 
balance of power for the United States 
on a global scale. 

Super-Powers wants the United States 
to extend a sort of Monroe Doctrine 
over Britain to give notice to the world 
that attacking her means attacking us. 
Then it wants this Anglo-American 
combination to achieve collaboration 
for world peace with Soviet Russia at 
any price short of violation of Anglo- 
\merican interests, specifically accepting 
injustice to Finland, the Baltic States, 
Poland, and East Prussia. Russian in- 
corporation of Germany itself could not 
be tolerated, but the author believes 
Soviet collaboration can be had by al- 
lowing her a free hand in the Baltic 
region. 

The Super Three will then maintain 
the peace by supporting each other, 
first, in keeping Germany weak, sec- 
ondly, in keeping Europe disunited and 
unable to develop into a super-power, 
too. Though the author does not elabor- 
ate on Japan and Asia, the same proce- 
dure is suggested there. The author 
recommends this Super-Power peace en- 
forcement. alliance, rather than any 
form of league, of nations, as the prac- 
tical way of maintaining peace for sev- 
eral generations—till a better way is 
found. 

The book is accurately, sensibly, and 
well written. But the trouble with all 
power politics and _balance-of-power 
plans is that they are simply disguised 
“might-is-right” procedures. What right, 


for example, have the Super-Powers to 
keep Europe politically disunited to pre- 
vent its becoming as strong as them- 
selves? Power politicians talk as if the 
ideal were to enforce a peace, even if 
unjust. But even the racketeers of gang- 
land are anxious to enforce their kind 
of peace. The problem is to make a just 
peace. It is as wrong to enforce an un- 
just peace as it is to keep an innocent 
person in jail. 

A. J. APP 


PETAIN: THE OLD MAN OF 
FRANCE 

By Janet Flanner. 55 pages. Simon 

and Schuster. Paper—$1.00 
While scarcely what could be called a 
sympathetic biography of him who 
might have been the grand old man of 
France instead of merely the old man 
of France, this book does show evidences 
of being the work of an author who has 
striven to be impartial. Yet the picture 
of Pétain in vainglorious posture hardly 
does him justice. Certainly it does not 
flatter. 

Originally a four-part New Yorker 
profile, the negative has been enlarged 
by Miss Flanner for book publication. 
Many details are here: Pétain’s humble 
origin, his military career before, dur- 
ing, and after both World Wars, his 
tragic Vichy present. There’s a lot of 
landscape in the picture, too: glimpses 
of the one hundred and eight French 
governments through which Pétain has 
lived, good views of Verdun, Versailles, 
and Vichy. 

There is one unescapable conclusion 
from a close inspection of this Pétain 
profile: he never betrayed himself or 
his country willfully, maliciously. He 
was merely an anti-Republican who fol- 
lowed fearlessly and determinedly mis- 
taken convictions. There is the tragedy 
of Pétain. There is the tragedy of Vichy. 
There .is the tragedy of France. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


ORIGEN 
By René Cadiou. Trans. by John A. 
Southwell. 338 pages. B. Herder Book 
Company. $3.25 
No organization in the world has so 
tried and tested men’s souls as the Cath- 
olic Church. In the Church man comes 
face to face with God. When a man does 
that anything can and does happen. 
Origen is a case in point. He stands 
on the rim of Catholicism a lonely, 
tragic figure, half-obscured by the mists 
of time and the dust of controversy. Son 
of a martyr, himself tortured for the 
Faith, he was one of the greatest in- 
tellects and moral characters the Church 
has produced; yet he is not numbered 
among her Fathers, Doctors, or Saints. 
He was deposed from ecclesiastical office, 
excommunicated, exiled from his diocese 
Please order your books through Tue Sign 
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by synodal decree, degraded from th 
priesthood; yet his whole life was { 
voted to the defense of the Church, 4 
austerity and asceticism, to aspiratig 
after the highest Christian perfection, 

The enigma of a Shakespeare’s Hay 
let pales into insignificance before thy 
problem of this gigantic, baffling pn 
tagonist of Christianity. A great hum 
mind, “rejoicing to run its way,” hy 
came to grips with revealed mystery an 
rashly attempted to wrest from it i, 
deepest secrets. Catastrophe ensued. 
was smitten like Jacob by the angg 
He remains a grotesque figure—half iy 
half out of the Catholic Church—poisel 
forever on her facade like some pitiablj 
gargoyle. Yet he endures, a very rei 
part of her ancient splendor. 

René Cadiou, with the help of ce 
tain recent researches in the field, 
here set himself to a re-appraisal of thi 
tragically heroic figure. The study is, 
profound one. The scholarly authq 
painstakingly picks up, analyzes, ani 
readjusts every bit of the puzzle tha 
is Origen until his flight in disgra 
from Alexandria in the early 230’s. Th 
one jarring note of disappointmeny i 
the book is the lack of bibliography an( 
scarcity of footnotes. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C2 


PAUL OF TARSUS 
By Rt. Rev. Joseph Holzner (Tra 
by Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff). 50 


pages. B. Herder Book Co. $5.0 
When Michelangelo had finished scul 
toring his immortal ‘‘Moses’’ its lifelike 
expression so affected him, it is said i 
struck the statue with his hand, saying 
“Speak!” The author of this book « 
do the same to Paul of Tarsus. He 
brought St. Paul back to life. The reade 
feels the presence of a living personali 
while reading pages of paper and in 

It is difficult to decide whether thi 
book is a biography, a novel, or a bool 
of meditations. While the story of th 
Apostle’s life, from his first day in 
Jewish kindergarten down to a ma 
tyr’s death, is told with close adheren¢ 
to scriptural and traditional sources, yé 
it reads like fiction and at the same tim 
furnishes reflections of the highest type 
In effecting this the author demonstraté 
his knowledge of the Apostle’s surrouné 
ings plus a scholar’s appreciation of 
Sacred Scriptures, especially the Acts 4 
the Apostles. He also enlivens his na 
tive with frequent bits of humor. Typi 
cal of this is the manner in which hi 
describes St. Paul’s difficulty with “th 
Brethren in Jerusalem” concerning th 
Apostle’s nonobservance of the minuti 
of Jewish tradition. He says: “It was 4 
if some famous missionary who had wot 
half of Africa for Christ . . . had com 
home to a Church council to hear word 
like these from the synodal officer: ‘May 
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September, 1944 


God be praised! But, beloved brother, it 
has come to our ears that in teaching 
plain chant to the Negroes you did not 
make use of the Vatican Edition!” 
There are a few minor points, such 
gs dates and places, that may be chal- 
lenged by students of the Bible. On the 
whole, however, Rt. Rev. Joseph Holz- 
ner has given the Catholic world a book 
that drives Asch’s The Apostle out in 
disgrace. The price of this book may 
discourage some, But if needs be, pawn 
your golf-clubs. Buy the book. It has 
everything! 
VICTOR J. DONOVAN, C.P. 


§T. DOMINIC AND HIS WORK 
By Pierre Mandonnet, O. P. 487 pages. 
B. Herder Book Company. $5.00 
One day on a slip of paper Father 


®Mandonnet wrote, “To read, joy; to 


think, delight; to write, torture.” After 
fifty years devoted to history, especially 
that of the men and institutions of the 
thirteenth century, when he died in 

1936, relative to what might have been 
only a few studies remained from his 
pen. But an outline for a book he had 
planned was left. Because to write was 
torture for Father Mandonnet, the book 
was constructed by others. The outline 
was filled in from the studies. It is the 
translation by Sister Mary Benedicta 
Larkin, O.P., that is now presented us 
in English. And a monument of scholar- 
ship it is. 

Divided into two general sections, the 
frst deals with St. Dominic himself, his 
Order, its nature, organization, devel- 
opment, and activity. The second is a 
rather exhaustive treatise on the Rule 
of St. Augustine and the Rule of St. 
Dominic. By its very nature this section, 
which forms the bulk of the book, will 
be of limited interest, albeit of much 
value in its tracing of the evolution of 
monastic rules. RAYMOND DURRELL 


THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. 347 
pages. Longmans, Green. $2.00 

When La Vie de N. S: Jesus Christ was 

first published back in the 1870's, it 

was readily acclaimed as a work of solid 
erudition and piety. The two-volume 

English translation from the fifth French 

edition has maintained its original pop- 

ularity, though many later works on the 
life of our Lord have appeared. The 
present one-volume addition, in which 
the bibliography, appendices, and the 
humerous notes have been omitted, will 

be of great benefit to all who desire a 

compact, clearly legible life of Christ at 

hand—one that is less concerned with 

Biblical criticism and controversy than 

with an intimate understanding and ap- 

preciation of Christ the Son of God 
and what He means to us today. 
JANE CARROLL 





BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department of THE SIGN is prepared 
to give prompt attention to your book orders. Books of 
all publishers can be secured by ordering them from 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
MONASTERY PLACE UNION CITY, N. J. 
Please add five cents to price of book for postage 











Two Great Books by Ireland’s Famous Story Teller 


THE STORY of the IRISH RACE 


Told by Seumas MacManus 


The best and most up-to-date history of Ireland in 
print—from earliest times (B.C.) till today (1944)—told 
(as one reader puts it) “in Seumas MacManus’ own 
swinging, singing style.” It reads like a classic novel. 


What the critics say: 


“This is by far the best popular history of Ire- 
land ever written.”—New Ireland (Dublin) 

“This is a great book! It is the perfect realiza- 
tion of a dream one has cherished of what a popu- 
lar History of Ireland ought to be...” Irish Daily 
Independent (Dublin) 

“The assembling of facts, the careful checking of historical data, and the 
recasting into delightful sparkling prose, is a rare and altogether remarkable 
achievement. As a history of the Celtic race it is in a class by itself, but, in- 
dependently, its graceful prose makes it’a work of exquisite art. Get it, read 
it, and above all, keep it!”—Rev. J. P. O’Leary, The Far East. 


736 pages. The new indexed edition brings the 
story of Ireland up to 1944. Price $3.50. 





@ 
As Romantic As the Touch of a Moonbeam on the Heather 


A LAD of the O'FRIELS 


By Seumas MacManus 


Now on sale in America. An Irish story that has been popular in Ireland 
itself for a generation. It must be good. A book that is often referred to as 
the Irish Huckleberry Finn. You will have many a laugh 
at the boyish pranks of Dinny O’Friel and his companions. 

But the deviltry of the boy is only leading you into the 
romance of the young man... a love-story as tender 
as a mother’s good night kiss. And woven into the back- 
ground is a faithful portrait of the life in an Irish village 

the joys, the sorrows, the simple pleasures of a God- 
fearing people . . . as true to life “as the cackling of one 
of Susie Gallagher’s hens, or the barking of Matt McCourt’s 
dog.’ $2.00 





SPECIAL OFFER: You may buy both books listed above for $5.00. 
Single copies at the regular price. Show this ad to your dealer, 
or fill in the coupon below and mail to The Devin-Adair 
Company, 23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y¥. 











THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Dept. S, 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 


Please send me: 
copies of THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE at $3.50. 
copies of A LAD OF THE O'FRIELS at $2.00. 
both books at your special offer of $5.00. 

ET enclose $.ccccceccsccee 


Address 


Canada, add 25¢ to prices above. 
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VOCATIONS 


| Young Ladies interested in Re- 
| ligious Life are invited to write 
_ for interesting booklet on Re- 

ligious Vocation, published 
| by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.§.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government S&t., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 




















YOUNG LADIES | to enter 


he Religious Life 
ind devote their time and seas to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Moth r Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
War cy N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael’s 
Hospi a Newark, New Jersey. 





THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society if 
you wish to consecrate yourself to God as a 
Lay Brother, devoting your life to prayer and 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
If you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
shall be glad to ge one. Develop what 
is good in you for s Cause! a. for in- 
formation, indicating your age. Addre 
VERY mevecen? FATHER PROVINCIAL 
ETY OF THE DIVINE SAV 
eumarien” Seminary St. Mt Be 
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They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provineial. C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 























LEFT HAND, RIGHT HAND 

By Sir Osbert Sitwell. 327 pages. Little, 

Brown & Co. 

Press Book. $3.00 
With a deft hand, and the gravity of a 
chess player, Sir Osbert Sitwell, now 
some fifty years of age, uncovers from 
the past the colorful figures of his noble 
ancestry, and once more succeeding gen- 
erations which have influenced his own 
life walk through the cavernous rooms 
of Renishaw Hall, rooms filled with 
wood smoke, candlelight, and the smell 
of English bacon. The great and the 
small, born in the Georgian, Victorian, 
and Edwardian periods, pass in pic- 
turesque procession—an ancestry of men 
and women of culture and ambitious 
pursuits, of iron wills, extravagant habits, 
delicate and temperamental dispositions. 

Kings and Queens, Dukes and royalty; 
painters and musicians; beggars, tramps, 
servitors, minstrels, and clowns, all con- 
verge upon an otherwise peaceful Reni- 
shaw in a galaxy of color and activity. 
It is the history of a typical but ex- 
travagant English family, from the time 
of Robert Sitwell, to the “celebrated blue 
stocking Lady Sitwell, the friend of every 
literary man from Byron to Longfellow,” 
to Sir Osbert himself, and his sister, Edith, 
and his brother, Sacheverell. Not the 
least among these are the characters of 
Henry Moat, the butler and Davis, the 
nurse of these three children. 

In reading this work of Sir Osbert’s 
one approaches his typical English an- 
cestry “more nearly,” as he writes, “‘see- 
ing who they were and what currents of 
life run in them, and thus, perhaps, in 
me, thereby coming to understand what 
I might have been and what I am: Left 
Hand, as we are born, Right Hand, 4s 
we make it.” 

Sir Osbert Sitwell is truly a gifted 
writer. He possesses a remarkable and 
colorful command of the English lan- 
guage. Left Hand, Right Hand is not 
only an autobiography but a study in 
rich English prose, penetrating in its 
human qualities and candor, and amus- 
ingly reflective. 

EDWARD CLEMENT FABER 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER 
WOOLLCOTT 


Edited by Beatrice Kaufman and 
Joseph Hennessey. 410 pages. The 
Viking Press. $3.50 


There are three classes of people to 
whom this collection will appeal: lovers 
of the lost art of letter writing, those 
who are interested in the personages 
in Who’s Who (Woollcott seems to have 
written only to the famous), and of 
course to that vast throng of admirers 
who will read anything Woollcott wrote, 
even if only personal letters to others. 
There is a sweetness about these let- 
ters that is not typical of the fiery 


Please order your books through Tue Sicn 


An Atlantic Monthly, 
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Woollcott. Too bad some of his torrid 
epistles didn’t show up, just to roun 
out the picture of a man who, whik 
ever straining for the apt word an 
clever expression, was quite capable ¢ 
tirades. 

Woollcott seems ever to have beep 
playing a part. He moved through Jif 
with its emotions, friendships, hear. 
breaks, always in character. He seen 
to have missed the fact that life ha 
a meaning . . . at least his letters giv 
no clue. They are merely beautifil 
literary expressions. 

A handsomely done book, well edited, 
well indexed. 

FRANCIS X. MURPHY 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 





By Margaret Landon, 391 pages. Th 

John Day Co. $3.35 
Anna and the King of Siam describ 
the court of Siam through the eyes of: 
young Welsh woman who, with her lit 
tle son, comes to Siam in 1862 as gor. 
erness to the children of the royal hous. 
hold. The story covers the years 184 
to 1867. Before long the governess fink 
herself teaching not only the children 
but many of the women as well; she 
helps the King with his endless letter 
writing and with other scholarly pur 
suits, of which he is very proud, advise 
him on social decorum whenever English 
officials come to the court, and ven 
often stands between him and one @ 
another of the women who have of 
fended him. There is no_ plot her, 
merely a number of brilliant incident 
which serve to illustrate the color and 
glamour and squalor of an Eastem 
court. 

The author tells us that the novel i 
three quarters fact and one quarter fic 
tion based on fact. She has combined 
two books written by her heroine, The 
English Governess at the Siamese Cour 
and The Romance of the Harem, ant 
has checked these with old lett2rs, dix 
ries, and records, and with her know 
edge of modern Siam, where she livel 
between the years 1927 and 1937. 

Miss Landon has avoided three pit 
falls awaiting her in the material itsell 
She has not been content merely to i 
tell an old story, but has given it a 
imaginative consistency rather unusuw# 
in historical fiction. She has not played 
up spectacular episodes at the expens 
of her theme, which is the impact @ 
Western ideas on an Eastern court. And 
she has kept the intrusion of Victoriat 
ism from seeming ridiculous or unreil 
by focusing attention on motivation o 
character and by carefully differcntiat 
ing the many and varied personalitié 
of the court. Her description of the 
King seems authentic; he is moved not 
so much by lust as by vanity, and that 
links him with the generality of met 
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everywhere. He is an interesting char- 
acter, vain, arrogant, cruel, but at the 
same time interested in ideas, shrewd, 
and pedantic. He is willing to give 
Anna rich gifts, which she wisely re- 
fuses, but mention of an increase of 
salary to match the increase in activities 
sends him into a rage. 

It is hard to give the peculiar quality 
of this story. It avoids the obvious, not 
being content to be a glamorous story 
of the East, nor a historical record with 
the emphasis on broad comedy, nor a 
retelling of scandal. Instead, it is the 
story of an intelligent and high-spirited 
woman whose feeling for justice is com- 
bined with grace and wit in behalf of 
other women. ELIZABETH MONROE 


SEA-BORNE 

By James B. Connolly. 246 pages. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.00 
Uncounted land-locked, rocking-chair 
sailors have thrilled to the sea stories 
of the man from Gloucester. And the 
greatest compliment of all to the au- 
thenticity of his tales is the nod of the 
head, the approvitig “Aye” from the 
men whose lives he has described. 
thenticity is a pale, neutral word for 
the tang, the spirit, the love of the open 
sea that breeze refreshingly from all of 
James B. Connolly’s stories. 

Here he tells the modest but rousing 
tale of his own life. With his hop, step, 
and jump in the Athens competition, 
he was the first Olympic victor in 1500 
years. We have the feeling that he hops 
and steps over many of his interesting 
experiences. But there is more than 
enough left to take the reader into a 
series of adventures that are_as gripping 
as any encountered in his fiction. 

On dread winter runs in the North 
Atlantic; on British trawlers in the 
North Sea and German fishing boats in 
the Baltic; in disease-ridden tents of the 
Spanish-American War; upon the decks 
of boats of the U. S. fleet; on the Black 
and Tan patrolled streets of Ireland— 
James Connolly gathered the facts which 
he presented in forthright articles or 
wove into stirring fiction. 

His off-the-record remarks on the first 
World War, and his investigations for 
the Committee for Relief in Ireland are 
worth serious, thoughtful reading in our 
present crisis. 

JOHN MAGUIRE 


SOME NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF PARENTS 

By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 252 pages. 

The Queen’s Work. $2.00 
The title of this book is all too modest 
to indicate ,jthe riches of its contents. 
With his facile pen and from the wealth 
of his nation-wide experience, the well- 
known author treats anything and 
everything that might be included un- 
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der the heading of home education: 
the pre-marriage training of prospective 
parents, the problems of the nursery and 
of the elementary school days down 
through the years of adolescence. No 
topic is neglected. Parents are told how 
to train their children to hold the knife 
and fork at table, how to eat chicken 
legs and asparagus, how to entertain 
visitors young and old, and how to deal 
with the thousand and one questions of 
religious education. What is most praise- 
worthy is Father Lord’s insistence 
throughout that no educational agency 
can supplant the work that must be 
done by the parents. Wise educators will 
agree that “not the most inspiring 
teacher nor the most skillful guide of 
youth has any right to attempt to sup- 
plant parents or to substitute for them.” 
One sixth of the hook deals with the 
dificult subject of training the young 
in purity. Father Lord rightly contends 
that in this matter the parents’ role is 
of prime importance. Yet “for one good 
Catholic parent who explains this all- 
important subject to his or her children 
there seem to be a hundred who let it 
go entirely or until it is too late.” Hence 
the author has to concede reluctantly 
that “priests and religious may ulti- 
mately find the task toed upon them.” 
FELIX M. KIRSCH, O.M.CAP. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUTH 
By Sister M. Madeleva. 60 pages. St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $1.00 
There is much wisdom, much beauty, in 
brief essays addressed to 
young womanhood in college. For ex- 
ample, the advice to students aspiring 
to be writers and the comments on edu- 
cation without God are very wise. And 
as for beauty of expression and thought, 
any page would be an example. Other- 
wise, they could scarcely have come from 
Sister Madeleva’s pen! The centenary 
of Saint Mary’s College, two miles north 
of South Bend, Indiana, is the occasion 
for this volume. The need youth has of 
sane advice and untangled thought is 
the cause. 
MARGARET TOWNSEND FULLER 


A POLITICAL HANDBOOK FOR 
WOMEN 

By Eve Garrette. 219 pages. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.00 
The only objection that comes to mind 
after reading this convenient manual 
of .political science is about the title. 
Why for women? To be sure, an over- 
whelming deluge of feminine votes is 
expected this year. But the point is that 
many men could read this little book 
with immense profit. It is really for 
everybody who would know how our 
political system works. It explains vot- 
ing. It explains National Conventions. 
It tells how Presidents and candidates 
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GIRLS! 
THFOREIGN MISSIONARY WOR” 
in our Teaching jmuie 
We accept 8th X--4 girts as well as those who 
are in high school or college 


Application or inquiries may be directed to: 
REV. MOTHER suPemior, 0.S.U. 
Ursuline Conven 











Caldwell, Ohio 
FR ANCISC AN Missionary Brothers 
of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 














CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate pe for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI, 
invite Generous Souls who wish to devote their lives to 
the service of the poor by teaching, taking care of the 
sick, and doing social work in our Country and in 
Mission Lands to apply at the following address: 
REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 
SACRED HEART NOVITIA‘E, 
West Park, New York 











BOYS WANTED 


THE FRANCISCAN CONVENTUAL FATHERS 
Welcome zealous Boys anxious to devote their lives 
as Franciscan preachers, pastors, teachers, writers, 
home and foreign missionaries. Free booklet upon 
request. Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial 
812 N. Salina St. yracuse, New York 











THE RELIGIOUS HOSPITALLERS 


founded by Saint John of God, in 
1537, A.D., offer to the American 
boy desirous of consecrating him- 
self to Almighty God in the Relig- 
ious life, an opportunity to be of 
very valuable service to the Church 
and Society, because this Religious 
Order embraces every form of 
Catholic Action. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from: 


THE SUPERIOR PROVINCIAL, 


NOVITIATE OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 
2445 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 




















































King of © 
The Pygmies 


Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
This modern adventure story, ap- 
pealing equally to boys and girls, 
is a satisfying blend of the im- 
aginative and the factual. Young- 
sters will revel in the exciting but 
credible doings of its Brooklyn 
hero and in its accurate and en- 
grossing detail about African 
flora and fauna, jungle lore, 
pygmy life and customs. Its 
sound moral values make the 
book a discriminating addition - 
to the home or school library. 


302 pp., illustrated 


$2.00 


Dept. 4-571 
St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 








































ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT pervil'e., 


Established_in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother, An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 





































Saint Gemma’s 


League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
Months of July and August, 1944 
a ee re eee 79 


i eer 72,200 
Holy Communions ......... 46,530 
Visits to B. Sacrament ....... 698 
i A rete 15,080 
Spiritual Communions ...... 84,276 
Benediction Services ........ 8,739 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 66,269 
Stations of the Cross ........ 19,920 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 42,904 
Beads of the Five Wounds .. 1,881 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 43.370 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 63,224 
a ee ee ere 40,145 
Beads of the Seven Dolors ... 1,848 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 3,268,088 
Hours of Study, Reading . 51,178 
Hours of Labor eB :adiew bb ee 21,144 
Acts of Charity and Zeal . 118,362 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 538,698 
Hours of Silence ........... 46,521 
Various Works ........ cooee 76,224 


















for lesser offices are elected. It explains 
the party system and the intricacies of 
government departments with admirable 
brevity and great clarity. And so with 
many other political topics. On the 
whole, valuable is the word for this 
handbook. 

MARION JORDON 


BRIEF GLORY 

By Rosamond Du Jardin. 253 pages. 

Macrae-Smith Co. $2.00 
The pattern and style of this novel will 
be familiar to readers of the type of fic- 
tion current in the so-called “women’s 
magazines.” It is concerned with the 
problems of adjustment faced by career- 
girl March Allison and her independent, 
rurally-minded husband, Brent Ran- 
dolph. 

Just when everything appears to be 
working out satisfactorily, tragedy strikes 
through the medium of their young 
daughter; and two jealous women take 
a hand in trying to make the estrange- 
ment final. But true love triumphs, and 
the last page is full of glowing promise. 

Brief Glory definitely lacks originality, 
but it does have some entertainment 
value and possesses the virtue of being 
written more cheerfully than many 
others in the light fiction class. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


THE GUYS ON THE GROUND 
By Capt. Alfred Friendly. 170 pages. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50 
As Major General Walter H. Frank says 
in the foreword, “The public generally 
lumps them together under the term 
‘grease monkeys’; in the Air Forces they 
are often known as ‘penguins’; in Eng- 
land they have the appellation ‘paddle 
feet’; Captain Friendly has chosen to call 
them ‘the guys on the ground.’” These 
are the men of the Air Service Com- 
mand who keep the planes flying, fifty 
of them for every plane in the air. It is 
their ingenuity, their technical skill, 
their courage that lies behind every 
victory in the air. This book tells their 
story, and a tremendously interesting 
one it is. In a world of destruction these 
men are about the only ones bent on 
building up. It is high time their story 
was told. They have found a good re- 
porter in Captain Friendly. 
JOHN J. QUINN 


FIGHTING WORDS 
Edited by Warfield Lewis. 330 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00 

The Armed Forces Service League had 

a contest. The judges for short stories 

were Lt. Max Miller, U.S.N., Maj. Frank 

Frazier, U.S.A., and Clifton Fadiman; 

for cartoons, Jerry Doyle and Capt. M. 

Victor Guinness. The twenty-five. win- 

ning stories and twenty-eight winning 

cartoons are gathered in this book. 

Please order your books through Tue Sicn 
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Although not of uniform excellence, 


most of them convey deeply felt ex.’ 


perience and are of better literary merit 
than much of the fiction that finds its 
way into print. For example, “War 
Cellar,” Pvt. Raymond F. Lee’s account 


of a grave-digging detail in a fog-bound ° 


land. Or Warrant Officer William L, 
Moore’s excitement-packed tale, ‘Beach 
Patrol.” Every part of the globe lends 
locale to the stories. Every branch of the 
service gives them color. All but two 
are war stories, and the service-men 
characters are portrayed as civilians can 
seldom do. Civilians might use better 
judgment in the use of profanity and 
vulgarisms, but not if they follow the 
trend of much of the war fiction. 

Of the cartoons, some are of decidedly 
dubious taste and propriety. Some are 
clever. Some are funny. None is excep- 
tional. It is the caliber of the stories 
that makes the book worth while. 

MARY A. DESMOND 


WATCHING THE WORLD 

By Raymond Clapper. Ed. with a 

biographical sketch by Mrs. Raymond 

Clapper. 372 pages. Whittlesey House. 

$3.00 
When Alfred Kastner designed a pair 
of andirons for the Clapper fireplace, 
he made one a donkey, the other an 
elephant—“‘for the unbiased political 
commentator,” he explained. That 
neatly expresses what the late Raymond 
Clapper always aimed at—impartial, ob- 
jective reporting and analysis. The 
result, he was one of the most sincerely 
respected of all the syndicated column- 
ists. He was blunt, honest, independent. 
He was not afraid to change his mind, 
even when a hue and cry was raised 
as wher he swung over from being a 
Kansas isolationist. 

Mrs. Clapper gives a simple, human, 
concrete summary of her husband’s life 
as an introduction to the selections from 
his writings which she has edited, not 
chronologically, but according to thought 
on various subjects. 

Looking back over bygone political 
columns is apt to make dull reading in 
1944. Yet there are pages that have a 
remarkable contemporary application— 
e.g., on Tom Dewey. Clapper’s interests 
were many and his writings are their 
mirror. In late December of last year 
he left on his last war journey. He was 
killed in a plane crash in the Marshall 
Islands. His last copy is in this book. 

HAL FIELDS 


THROUGH THE PERILOUS NIGHT 
By Joe James Custer. 243 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.75 

Joe James Custer went to Honolulu in 

1937 to cover a football game. He stayed 

there, long enough to cover the attack 

on Pearl Harbor and amazing adven- 
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tures aboard our fighting warships. So 
many of his adventures are packed into 
these pages that the subtitle, “The 
Astoria’s Last Battle,” is a little mis- 
Jeading. 

Custer managed to sit in on some 
pretty bad actions, as he did that night 
off Savo Island when he saw the Quincy, 
the Vincennes, the Astoria, and the 
Australian Canberra go down. He was 
wounded aboard the Astoria. For 
months he did not know if he would 
ever see again. 

The story he tells of the naval war 
in the Pacific is charged with action. 
And it leaves a healthy respect in the 
reader for American, youth—and for 
correspondents who risk so much to be 
able to tell of the valor of that youth 
whom so many at home remember only 
as kids. 

HARLAND KIRSCH 


“THE FIGHTIN’EST SHIP” 

By Lt. C. G. Morris, USNR., with 

Hugh B. Cave. 192 pages. Dodd, Mead 

and Company. $2.50 
The skill of Hugh Cave in recounting 
episodes of the war, as demonstrated in 
Long Were The Nights, is again evi- 
denced in the writing of Lt. Morris’ 
account of the cruiser Helena, of which 
Morris was the ship’s radio officer. The 
result is a splendid history of that ship 
which the conservative United States 
Navy dubbed “one of the fightingest 
men-o’-war that ever scoured the seas.” 

On July 6, 1943, in the Battle of Kula 
Gulf the Helena went. down fighting. 
But before she went down she had ex- 
acted a frightful retribution from the 
Jap aggressors who had torpedoed but 
failed to sink her that December day in 
1941 at Pearl Harbor. She struck and 
struck hard in the Battle of Cape Esper- 
ance, at Guadalcanal, at Munda, at 
Kolombongara. She blazed away in some 
thirteen operations, and before she went 
down her name had become a thing to 
dread among the enemy. 

A ship and its men are a unit. The 
history of the Helena is the history of 
her crew—and a proud, brave history 
it is. 

CHARLES P. LANDRY 


REVIEWERS 


Austin J. App, Pu.D., professor, is head of 
the Department of English at Scranton 
University and Associate Editor of the 
bimonthly review, Best Sellers. 


Rev, FELIx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap.,. PH.D., 
author of Sex Education and Training in 
Chastity and other works, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 


N. ELIZABETH MUNROE, PH.D., literary 
{itic, author of The Novel and Society, is 
Professor of English at Brooklyn College. 


Rey, IGNatius RYAN, C.P., for many years 
a professor of history, is a member of the 
Passionist Missionary Band. 


in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Pastoral by Nevil Shute 

> The crew of the British bomber “R 
for Robert” get along famously to- 
gether. Veterans of many hazardous 
missions, they work as a smoothly func- 
tioning unit in action, largely because 
they are interested in the same kind of 
diversion on the ground. They are all 
fishermen, and, in the lovely country- 
side around their base, they pursue this 
sport in one another’s company. Their 
teamwork is disrupted when the twenty- 
two-year-old pilot, Peter Marshall, falls 
in love with WAAF officer Gervase 
Robertson. Gervase likes Peter, but 
does not return his love. She decides 
that it would be better if they met no 
more. This is impossible in the confines 
of the base. Peter sees her constantly, 
and his distress affects his work, almost 
disastrously. But’ love finds a way, as 
it has a trick of doing. 

Simply outlined, this book sounds 
trivial. But there is Commander Shute’s 
magic in storytelling to be reckoned 
with, and this charges the story with 
breath, suspense, and peculiar poign- 
ancy. The love story is charming, and 
the skillful description of two perilous 
flights is nothing short of masterly. 
(Morrow. $2.50) 


Freedom Road by Howard Fast 

> One can safely wager that a histor- 
ical novel by Howard Fast will be free 
of fustian. Mr. Fast avoids frills and 
fakery and produces spare, honest, in- 
cisive work. His latest effort pictures the 
birth, development, and brutal death of 
an experiment in democracy and inter- 
racial co-operation on an abandoned 
plantation in South Carolina. 

The time is 1867; the people are the 
freed Negroes, their poor white neigh- 
bors, the temporarily dispossessed and 
defeated overlords, and the federal offi- 
cials and troops. Gideon Jackson, a for- 
mer slave, represents his district at the 
constitutional convention in Charleston 
and subsequently in both the state 
legislature and Congress. Jackson’s prog- 
ress from illiteracy to wise and articulate 
leadership is an engrossing subject. 
Under his guidance, old barriers are 
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broken down, the new freedom is made 
purposive and fruitful. But the momen- 
tarily unseated rulers of the state make 
their comeback by means of the Klan. 
Here is a tragic narrative, with a 
native dignity to make it unforgettably 
impressive. There is nothing cheap, 
sleazy, or sensational in its fashioning. 
The characters ring true. And it is ren- 
dered almost unbearably harrowing by 
the reader’s realization that it conforms 
strictly to historical fact. 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.75) 


Ride With Me by Thomas B. Costain 
>» The Napoleonic wars, the vicissitudes 
of a great London newspaper in a time 
of national crisis, and the febrile lives 
and loves of two dissimilar brothers are 
the ingredients of this huge, heaped-up 
dish. As condiment, there is the per- 
sonality of Sir Robert Wilson, dashing 
and unconventional British soldier. 
Francis and Caradoc Ellery are the sons 
of the late founder of the Tablet and 
his cantankerous wife. Francis’ objective 
is a free, plain-spoken, pioneering news- 
paper; Caradoc’s is a glittering, if fatu- 
ous, political career for himself, aided 
by a profitable marriage and climaxed 
by a peerage. - 

Francis is acutely alive to the danger 
of an invasion by Napoleon and the 
ineptitude of the government in face 
of it; Caradoc is complacent on both 
scores. The brothers become involved 
with the French refugee colony in Lon- 
don, and both are enamored of the 
same lovely girl. During the peninsular 
campaign and the war in Russia, Fran- 
cis is at the front as a war correspondent. 
He is in Paris after the restoration of 
the Bourbons. Thus, at the cost of con- 
siderable straining, the author manages 
to crowd into his pages a formidable 
variety of scene and incident. The plot 
is essentially trite, and the characteriza- 
tion superficial and gaudy. But there is 
a sweep to the pageantry and a veri- 
similitude to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury atmosphere which lay hold of the 
reader. The complicated and irrespon- 
sible amatory history of the brothers is 
traced in tedious detail. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $3.00) 
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Dear Members: 


A wireless received recent= 
ly from our Missionaries in 
Hunan gives us a short=- 
short story complete in 
seventeen words: “Our hills 
are still safe, although 
the Japs are within one 
hundred miles of us in two 
places." 


Into that message, Members, 
is packed a story-of extra= 
ordinary courage and tenac= 
ity. Imagine the Japs in 
some city about one hundred 
miles from your home, and 
try to picture yourself 
getting supper as usual, or 
going to bed at the regular 
time. We have heard a good 
deal of the experiences of 
Missionaries caught in the 
path of Japanese columns. 
Personally, I'd feel as 
safe swimming alongside a 
crocodile as running a Mis-= 
Sion within one hundred 
miles of Jap armies. 

There isn't anything very 
exceptional about our 
priests and Sisters, as 
Missionaries go. They are 
sticking to their posts 
like seasoned veterans, and 
they don't want us to worry 
about them. 

Be that as it may, if you 
don't mind, I'd like you to 
worry a little bit about 
them, just so you won't 
forget them—not even for a 
day ! 

God bless you! 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Sy Caninnnll Oe 
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Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 


: 4 
. 1 
t mas bank and enroll me in your ‘ 
¥ Christmas Club for Christ. PI 
' H 
ae ais Wotan igre vey oo 8 
‘ 1 
: ONE? a 5.k.vin s awiniard deere aba “ft 
, A SEE ee 1 
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Boston Adventure by Jean Stafford 


> Teen-aged Sonia, living in a Massa- 
chusetts resort town, is the daughter 
of a moody Russian mother and a tor- 
mented German father, both immi- 
grants. In her poor home there is pet- 
petual conflict and bitterness. Sonia’s 
idol is a rich, stiff Bostonian, Miss Pride, 
who comes yearly to the nearby sum- 
mer hotel at which*Sonia works. It is 
Sonia’s naive ambition to go to fabulous 
Boston and live with the patrician Miss 
Pride. Curiously enough, she gets a 
chance to do so after the breakup of her 
home. Her father wanders away, her 
little brother dies a nightmarish death, 
and her mother goes mad. Taken to the 
city by Miss Pride, Sonia becomes a kind 
of companion-secretary to the haughty 
aristocrat. She breathes the rarefied air 
of. Boston’s stratosphere, but is never 
allowed to forget her servile status. The 
man she loves marries a selfish niece of 
Miss Pride. Even though she knows that 
her life must forever be straitened if she 
remains where she is, Sonia stays on. 

The first part of this unhackneyed 
book reminds one of A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, the second of the Marquand 
scalpel jobs on Boston. A novel which 
might have been the joint effort of 
Betty Smith and John P. Marquand is 
bound to be out of the ordinary, the 
more so when misty psychiatric veils are 
cast over it. Disturbing and elusive, Miss 
Stafford’s work is best in its treatment 
‘of Sonia’s doomed parents and its sharp 
and merciless attack on upper-class Bos- 
ton. The unquestionable talent evident 
in this book by a new writer does not 
consjstently hit the mark because it is 
fumblingly used. 


(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 


Lebanon by Caroline Miller 


> Lebanon Fairgale lives in the Geor- 
gia backwoods in the 1830's. At eighteen 
she is a ripening beauty absorbed in the 
solitude and teeming life of the wilder- 
‘ness. She falls in love (how many times 
do I write this phrase in the course of 
a column?) with a young Baltimorean 
in Georgia on a business trip. He re- 
ciprocates her love, but feels bound by 
his engagement to a pallid denizen of 
the city. An accident hastens his mar- 
riage. Lebanon hurriedly marries an 
older man and leaves for the West. Far 
from home, she knows happiness briefly, 
but misunderstandings with her hus- 
band, her passion for solitary wandering 
in the woods, and the gossip of people 
in a small town bring her sorrow upon 
sorrow. 

Mrs. Miller has labored over her 
work; her descriptions are vivid, though 
lush; and the character and career of 
Lebanon are sufficiently strange and ef- 
fectively enough presented to be mildly 





intriguing. However, the story never 
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moves under its own power. The dat 
fate which haunts Lebanon is alway, 
manifestly a fictitious concoction of the 
author. 


(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


Lieutenant Bertram by Bodo Uhse 


> This is a foggy account of Germans 
Nazi and anti-Nazi, before and duri 
the Spanish Civil War. There are typ 
sets of characters: the first, membey 
of Hitler’s air force and their associates 
the second, workers in the anti-Hitle 
underground. They occupy the forestage 
alternately; periodically their orbits over. 
lap. The first part of the novel, de 
tailing the conversion into an air bag 
of an island whereon lives a simple fish 
ing community, is superior to the se. 
ond, a muddled treatment of the wa 
in Spain. The character for whom the 
book is named, is an indistinct mino 
figure until the very close, when his 
renunciation of the doctrines with whic 
he has been dosed, cuts through ‘th 
wordy haze shrouding the novel. Two 
clearly and knowingly drawn character 
are the air base’ commandant and a 
fanatical pervert. The soul-sickness tha 
is Nazism is fairly well conveyed, bu 
the moral weakness of some of its op 
ponents is as strikingly, if unwittingly, 
depicted. A thoroughly unpleasant piec, 
Lieutenant Bertram is immeasurably 
weakened as an indictment of Nazism 
by its witness to the nihilism of many 
fighting Hitler. Every reference to the 
Church in Spain is invidious. 

(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) 


Alibi for Isabel by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 
Bermuda Calling by David Garth 


> Mrs. Rinehart’s stories are unmistak 
ably old fashioned, as this latest colle 
tion testifies. A mixed bag, it contains 
romantic items, spy, suspense, and mur 
der vehicles. The characters are not in 
the least memorable, the plots are in 
flexibly formulistic, and the writing i 
adequate, no more. Neither originality, 
flavor, nor stylistic excellence is evident 
in these old routines. And nowhere i 
the ideological poverty of the standarl 
murder yarn so clear as in the briel 
samples offered here. 

Axis skullduggery in Bermuda is Mr. 
Garth’s subject. Zach Taylor, a none-toe 
intelligent intelligence officer from th 
United States, is ordered to get to the 
bottom of it. There is not much to gt 
to the bottom of, and the route to be 
followed is readily discerned. But 4 
would-be thriller must run a certaill 
length, and there are always love and 
scenery to consider. Hence what coull 
be exhaustively told in ten pages i 
spread excruciatingly thin over 197. 


(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00) 
(Putnam. $2.00) 
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Among those 





- has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 


bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 
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. - . for they shall possess the earth. 
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And Mary said: 


My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my 
: Saviour: 

" 
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Because He has regarded the lowliness of His handmaid; for, 

behold, henceforth all generations shall call me blessed; 

Because He Who is mighty has done great things for me, and 

holy is His Name... (Luke 1, 46-49) 
SA AAAAAARARAAAAARAAARARARARARARAAARAAARARARORRAAIOPDD OP REOI 


The women of China, known for their meekness 
and humility, offer magnificent subjects for the 
Divine Artist to reproduce in their souls the beauty 
and splendor of His image. 

Mary, ever meek and humble, in whose soul God 
has wrought great things, is their model. 

Our Missionaries are craftsmen in the oriental 
workshop of the Divine Artist. The charity of friends 
and benefactors provides the tools for their work. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 





